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THE YEAR 1888. 


THE past year has been remarkable for an unprecedented 
degree of musical productiveness, and much excellent 
work of a serious purpose has been done, as is best 
shown by Continental, particularly German, publishers’ 
periodical lists. As a case in point, it may be stated 
that no less than fifty-seven large symphonic works have 
been sent into the Berlin Concerthaus in response to the 
offer of three prizes of £50, £25, £15 sterling, respectively. 
At the same time new works of first-rate importance have 
—at least as far as we are able to judge on the spot— 
been few and far between. 

In opera, Edouard Lalo’s Roz d’ Ys, brought out at the 
Paris Académie—although composed very many years 
ago, or perhaps for that reason, since at that time melody 
was still considered essential to opera—was perhaps the 
most legitimate success. On the other hand, Za Dame 
de Monsereau, by Gaston Salvayre, proved a dismal and 
expensive failure on the same stage, notwithstanding 
twelve gaily caparisoned horses included in the cortdge. 
Another French composer, Benjamin Godard’s /ocelyn, 
met with some favour at Brussels. Carl Maria von 
Weber’s posthumous comic opera, Drei Pintos, com- 
pleted by Gustav Mahler, was first produced at Leipzig, 
and subsequently on other German stages, with varying 
success ; whilst a measure of public interest secured by 
Richard Wagner’s Die Feen, brought out at Munich, 
seems mainly due to a magnificent mse en scéne. The 
composer himself would probably have deprecated a 
public performance of this péché de jeunesse. Other Con- 
tinental premieres were: Der Wilde Jager, by A. Schultz, 
at Brunswick; Zurandot, by Theobald Rehbaum, at 
Berlin (a posthumous work, being the eighth opera com- 
posed to Schiller’s poem, has been left by Adolf Jensen) ; 
Faust, by Zéllner, at Bonn; Der Sturm, by Anton Ur- 
spruch, at Frankfort-on-the-Maine ; Dido, by Otto Neitzel, 
at Weimar ; J Namen des Gesetzes, by Siegfried Ochs, 
at Hamburg ; Auf hohen Befehl, by Carl Reinecke, at 
Leipzig; Das Madchen von Schilda, by Alb. Forster, at 
Cassel ; Murillo, by Ferdinand Langer,at Mannheim ; Die 
Konigin von Leon, by V. E. Becker, at Nuremberg ; C/eo- 
patra, by Freudenberg, at Augsburg ; Harold, by Na- 
pravnik, Astorre, by August Klughardt, Satanella, by 
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Reznicek, at Prague ; Urvasz, by Kienzl, at Graz; Per 
Svinaherde, by Ivar Hallstrém, at Stockholm ; Aladdin, 
by E. Horneman, at Copenhagen ; Katharine and Lam- 
bert, by Van der Linden, at Amsterdam ; Kénig Arpad, 
by Verhey, at Rotterdam; /Ve//y, by Karl Bouman, at 
Dortrecht, &c. Out of the customary wholesale supply 
of ephemeral Italian opera, Alberto Franchetti’s Asrae/— 
produced for the first time at Reggio, and which seems 
to have a chance of being heard elsewhere—might be 
singled out, and, as a vara avis, an opera, La Donna 
Bianca, by a Portuguese composer, Alfredo Keil, given at 
Lisbon with success. Another series of the Bayreuth 
model performances of Wagnerian opera, Die Meister- 
singer and Parsifal, with complete artistic, and it is said 
financial success, might also find here a passing record. 
—By the side of such operatic activity on the Continent, 
and also in America, where Richard Wagner and modern 
German music is distinctly in the ascendant, the “ Metro- 
polis of the World” cuts a sorry figure indeed with a 
short round of hackneyed works undertaken by Mr. 
Augustus Harris at Covent Garden; whilst the English 
Carl Rosa Company confined its operations exclusively 
to apparently more appreciative provincial audiences, 
with the addition of Halévy’s highly dramatic /uzve to 
the répertoire. A Russian company which, after a 
successful ¢ournée in the English provinces, brought 
out Rubinstein’s Demon in the Russian tongue with 
an artistic ensemble, collapsed, after a few weeks’ 
representations at the Jodrell Theatre, from want 
of adequate support, and a collection had to be made 
for the return of some of the poor singers to their 
Russian homes.—An interesting performance was that 
of G. Bizet’s charming music to Z’Arlésienne, given in 
its entirety with the drama at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre. 

The name of successful operettas brought out both 
here and abroad is legion, their popular success being in 
a great measure due as much to the vés comica of the 
respective librettists and performers, brilliant szzse en scone, 
and a careful esemd/e as tothe music. That the interests 
of true comic opera suffer by this supremacy of the flimsier 
operetta is beyond doubt. . As absolutely phenomenal 
“hits” in this line, reference should be made to B. C. 
Stephenson and Alfred Cellier’s Dorothy, which, after 800 
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- representations, bids fair to run for another 800 nights 

or more; and W. S. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan’s 
Mikado, being received with invariable favour wher- 
ever produced, both here and abroad. The most 
important novelty given in England last year, and 
which ranks above the ordinary operetta style, is Zhe 
Yeomen of the Guard, by the last named gifted col/abora- 
teurs. 

The oratorios, cantatas, and other}large choral works 
performed for the first time‘ abroad were: Vierling’s 
Constantin, at Augsburg; August Klughardt’s Grad- 
iegung Christi, at Dessau ; Hermann Gétz’s posthumous 

Ss liegt so abendstill der See, at Dresden; E. Rabich’s 
Martinswand, at Apolda; Winfried, by Dr. C. Ad. 
Lorenz, at Stettin ; Max Zenger’s Faust music (Ist part), 
at Konigsberg ; Reinhold Becker’s Ballads, “Der Trom- 
peter an der Katzbach” and Waldmorgen, at Berlin ; 
“Deutsches Liederspiel,” by Karl Zuschneid, at Got- 
tingen ; Gounod’s fourth Mass, at Reims; Gustave 
Charpentier’s Didon (Prix de Rome, 1887); César 
Franck’s Psyché,; Auguste Chapuis’s Jardins d Armide 
(Prix Rossini, 1886); Augusta Holmés’s Ludus pro 
Patria, at Paris; Emile Guimet’s Les Hymnes, at 
Nantes ; Edgar Tinel’s Saint Frangois, at Brussels; &c. 
—The most important native works of this description 
were, as usual, brought out at our provincial Festivals. 
They were: Dr. C. Hubert Parry’s Judith; Dr. J. F. 
Bridge’s Callirhoé, at Birmingham ; F. H. Cowen’s Song 
of Thanksgiving; and Dr. Langdon Colborn’s Samuel, 
at Hereford; besides first performances in London of 
Dr. C. Villiers Stanford’s Evegtac Ode ; Hamish McCunn’s 
ballad, Lord Ullin’s Daughter; &c. 

Apart from opera, Johannes Brahms continues to hold 
first rank among the composers of the day, the most 
important new work added to the musical literature 
during last year being his Concerto for violin, violoncello, 
and orchestra, introduced in London by Josef Joachim 
and Robert Hausmann after several performances by the 
same artists on the Continent. Sundry sets of vocal com- 
positions since published included a book of eleven quaint 
and melodious Zigeunerlieder (gipsy songs) for vocal 
quartet and pianoforte accompaniment, introduced with 
marked success at the Monday and Saturday Popular 
Concerts, the advanced opus number, 103, showing no 
decadence in the composer’s creative powers. Anton 
Dvorak, who ranks only second to Brahms, seems mean- 
time to rest on his well-earned laurels. 

Among the most prominent orchestral works heard 
abroad for the first time may be named: Georg Schu- 
mann’s prize Symphony in B minor, a Symphonic 
Fantasia “Aus Italien,” by Richard Strauss, and a 
Symphony (No. 2) in E flat, by Goldmark, at Berlin; a 
Symphony in Cc, Op. 40, by Felix Draeseke, ditto (No. 3), 
by F. Gernsheim, ditto in E, by Max Bruch, at Dresden ; 
ditto in D, by Kleeman, at Miinster ; a Symphony (No. 4) 
in C minor, a Pianoforte Concerto, by Jadassohn, at 
Leipzig ; a Symphony in E flat, by Robert Fuchs, at 
Vienna; an orchestral suite by Richard Heuberger, at 
Graz ; a Symphony in C minor, by I. De Beliczay, at 
Carlsbad ; “ Wallenstein,” a Trilogy, by Vincent d’Indy, 
“La Cinquantaine,” a Symphony, by the brothers Hille- 
macher, a ‘“Rapsodie Norvegienne,” by E. Lalo, 
“Viviane,” Poéme Symphonique, and “La Tempéte” 
(Shakespeare’s Tempest), by E. Chausson, at Paris; a 
“ Sinfonia-epitalama,” by Giovanni Sgambati, at Turin ; 
a Symphony (No. 5) in E minor, Op. 64, and an Over- 
ture-Fantasia, “ Hamlet,” by P. Tschaikowsky, and a 
** Suite Symphonique” (No. 2), by César Cui, at St. 
Petersburg ; a Symphony, by Arthur Bird, at Copenhagen, 
&c.—Works of this class of British growth were; Dr. C, 





Villiers Stanford’s Oedifus, Prelude and Concert Over- 
ture, “‘ Queen of the Seas; Dr. A.C. Mackenzie’s Twelfth 
Night Overture; F. H. Cowen’s Symphony in F, No. 5; 
Henry Gadsby’s “ Festal Symphony” in D; J. F. Bar- 
nett’s “Pastoral Suite”; Hamish McCunn’s ballads, 
“The Ship o’ the Fiend,” and “The Dowie Dens of 
Yarrow”; &c. 

To the enormous mass of new chamber works, foreign 
and British, it is manifestly impossible to make here even 
cursory reference. 

Our principal musical Institutions and Associations 
maintain pretty nearly the characteristics pointed out in 
our summary for 1887, with the exception of the “ Royal 
Academy of Music,” which is likely to derive consider- 
able benefit from its connection with its new Principal, 
Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, successor to Sir George Macfarren ; 
and the “ Old Philharmonic Society ”—conductor, F. H. 
Cowen—has likewise, under a distinctly progressive 
directorship, entered upon a new departure. Many new 
works were introduced and three famous foreign composers 
—Edvard Grieg, P. Tschaikowsky, and Ch. M. Widor— 
were engaged to conduct their own works. Amongst 
these, the first-named in particular was received with 
extraordinary enthusiasm in the triple capacity of com- 
poser, conductor, and pianist ; and a masterly perform- 
ance of his chamber works at a special concert at St. 
James’s Hall was one of the most memorable features ot 
the musical year.—The Crystal Palace Concerts, under 
August Manns, however, still take the lead in the pro- 
motion of modern art, without distinction of nationality. 
Georg Henschel’s “ London Symphony Concerts,” which 
have entered upon their third season, do likewise good 
work in that direction; whilst Beethoven and Wagner, 
and the first production of important native works, remain 
the chief features of the famous “Richter Concerts.”— 
Our leading choral, “The Royal Albert Hall Society,” has 
been honoured with the title “ Royal Choral,” conductor, 
John Barnby. Scarcely inferior in importance stand 
“ Novello’s Oratorio Concerts,” under the dd¢om of Dr. A. 
C. Mackenzie; and the “Bach Choir” continues its 
earnest labours under Dr. C. Villiers Stanford, the revival 
of H. Purcell’s opera, Dido and 4:neas, being last year’s 
most interesting achievement. Nor must the “ Handel 
Society,” conductor, F. A. W. Docker, and the great 
triennial “ Handel Festival,” given with more than usual 
success at the Crystal Palace, under August Manns’ 
direction—be forgotten. Another time-honoured institu- 
tion, the “ Royal Society of Musicians,” (of which George 
Hiindel was a member), celebrated its 150th anniversary 
by a performance of the Messéah in Westminster Abbey ; 
whilst youthful energy is evidenced by the establishment 
of numerous—perhaps too numerous—choral and orches- 
tral amateur societies in all directions. Among the latter 
the “Royal Amateur,” conductor, George Mount, and 
“ The Strolling Players,” under Norfolk Megone, maintain, 
musically and socially, the foremost position. Periodical 
Promenade Concerts remain doubtful helps towards the 
culture of musical art.—In the provinces, Herr, now Sir, 
Charles Hallé’s Orchestral and Chamber Concerts, and 
the Glasgow Concerts under August Manns, continue 
unrivalled, West and North respectively.—Messrs. Chap- 
pell & Co.’s “ Monday and Saturday Popular Concerts” 
remain the most active enterprise for the cultivation of 
chamber music. A somewhat more modern spirit and a 
more frequent change of the chief performers would 
certainly heighten the charm of these concerts. Frau 
Norman-Néruda (now Lady Hallé) and Josef Joachim 
were first violins almost throughout, the subsidiary 
“strings” being in the hands of Louis Ries (who played 
second violin at the first concert in 1859, and ever since!), 
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Ludwig Straus, Hollander, Piatti, &c, The sensational 
event of the season was Frau Clara Schumann’s rentrée 
for the pianoforte part. The other foremost pianists were : 
Miss Fanny Davies, Mlle. Janotha, Sir Charles Hallé, 
and Max Pauer (son and pupil of the distinguished Lon- 
don professor, Ernst Pauer), now Professor at the Con- 
servatorium at Cologne, where his cycle of “ Historical 
Recitals” has met with signal success.—The production 
of important novelties characterised, as heretofore, Sir 
Charles Hallé’s and E. Dannreuther’s interesting chamber 
concerts. 

The most noteworthy “ Artists’ Concerts” were those 
given by two operatic stars, Christine Nilsson (farewell), 
and Adelina Patti, at the Royal Albert Hall; Mr. 
and Mrs. Henschel’s Vocal Recitals; the “ Heck- 
mann” string quartet; E. Grieg’s Chamber Concert ; 
Pianoforte Recitals by Hans von Biilow (Beethoven 
cycle), Mr. and Madame Vladimir de Pachmann, 
Madame Sophie Menter, Madame Essipoff, and little 
Otto Hegner ; concerts with orchestra of the violinists 
P. Sarasate, Ovide Musin, Waldemar Meyer, Theodore 
Werner ; and madinées of the youthful violinist-pianist- 
composer, Juliette Folville, the violoncellist Hollmann, 
and of the contrabasso virtuoso Bottesini. 

Our principal schools, next to the “ Royal Academy” 
(numbering about 600 students) already referred to, the 
“Royal College of Music” (Sir George Grove, Principal, 
with about 300 students), and the “ Guildhall School of 
Music” (Weist Hill, Principal), exhibit a steady develop- 
ment. Two important events in the still youthful history 
of the “Royal College” were the opening of the fine 
Alexandra House, containing also a Concert Hall, for the 
use of the students, and the presentation of the munifi- 
cent gift of £30,000 by an amateur of the right sort, 
Mr. Samson Fox of Leeds, for a new Collegiate building. 
The “ Guildhall School” is said to possess upwards of 
3,000 pupils. Whether an annual addition of such a 
crowd of-—many of them only half-finished—students to 
the already over-stocked “musical market” is an un- 
mixed blessing is another question. 

Our “ obituary” is remarkable for an unusual number 
of eminent music publishers who were—happily at an 
advanced age—called to a better land.—Zénobie Rosel- 
lini, Cherubini’s last surviving daughter, d. at Pisa, age 
80; Henri Herz, pianist, composer, and pianoforte manu- 
facturer, b. 1806 at Vienna, d. at Paris ; Stephen Heller, 
composer and pianist, b. 1815 at Budapest, d. in Paris; 
Luigi Fioravanti, celebrated “ buffo” of the old Italian 
stage, d. at Viterbo; Giuseppe Fancelli, d. at the age 
of 53; Eduard Marxsen, teacher of Johannes Brahms, 
d. at Altona, age 81; the violin-virtuoso, Jean Delphin 
Alard, b. 1815 at Bayonne, d. in Paris; Jean-Antoine- 
Denis Bord, pianoforte-maker, d. at the age of 75; Ciro 
Pinsuti, composer, b. 1829 at Sinalunga, d. at Florence; 
Charles Valentin Alkan Ainé, composer, d. at the age of 
74 at Paris; Enrico Calzolari, tenor, b. at Parma, 1823 ; 
Walter Bache, pianist, b. 1842 at Birmingham, d. in 
London ; Amalia Gualdi, contralto of old operatic memo- 
ries, d. at Naples ; Théophile Semet, composer of comic 
operas, b. 1824 at Lille, d. at Corbeil ; Helene Crosmond- 
Turner, vocalist, committed suicide in London; Henry 
Littleton, chief of the great publishing firm, Novello, 
Ewer, & Co.,d. in London, age 66; Dr. Karl Riedel, 
founder of the famous “ Riedel” Choral Union, &c. at 
Leipzig, b. 1827 at Kronenberg ; Lina Balfe, wife of the 
operatic composer, vocalist (Lina Roser), b. in Hungary, 
d. in London, age 80; Dr. Emil Naumann, composer, 
litterato, &c., b. 1827 at Berlin ; Friedrich Wilhelm Geb- 
hardt, tenor, b. 1804 at Duderstadt; J. C. Engel, pro- 
prietor of the “ Kroll” Theatre at Berlin, where he died, 





b. 1821 at Budapest ; Gregory Lyschine, operatic com- 
poser, d. at the age of 34. at St. Petersburg ; Isaak Strauss, 
conductor of dance music during the Empire at Paris, 
b. 1806 at Strassburg ; Albert Parlow, celebrated military 
bandmaster, d. at Wiesbaden, age 66; Jean Vogt, 
pianist and composer, b, 1823 at Grosstinz, d. at Ebers- 
walde ; William Chappell, of the celebrated publishing 
firm, Chappell & Co., and Zttérateur, d. in London, age 
81; Friedrich Wilhelm Jaehns, compiler of the well- 
known “ Weber” catalogue, &c., b. 1809 at Berlin, where 
he died; Blanche Cole, vocalist, b. 1851 at Portsmouth, 
d. in London; Tito Ricordi, the famous publisher of 
Milan, where he was born in 1811, and died; Gerard 
Brassin, vocalist, b. 1810 at Brithl; Mathilde Marlow, 
vocalist, b. about 1835, d. at Stuttgart; John Ella, 
founder of the “ Musical Union,” litterato, &c., b. 1802 
at Thirsk, d. in London ; Mme. Casimir, vocalist (Marie 
Dubois), b. 1803 in Paris; Antoine de Choudens, the Paris 
publisher of some of Berlioz, Reyer, Bizet, and Gounod’s 
principal works; Frau Schott, vocalist, widow of the 
publisher Schott, d. at Brussels, age 67; Raymund 
Hartel, senior of the firm Breitkopf & Hiirtel at Leipzig, 
where he died, b. 1810; Christian Bernhard Klemm, 
publisher at Leipzig, age 75; A. M. Storch, composer, 
d. at Vienna, age 74; Vilma von Voggenhuber, vocalist, 
b. 1845 at {Budapest, d. at Berlin; Thomas Klein, clari- 
net virtuoso, b. 1802 at Niiremberg, d.at Vienna; Henri 
Blaze de Bury, critic and Zttérateur, b. 1813 at Avignon, 
d. at Paris; Oskar Bolck, composer, d. at Bremen, age 
49; Franz Leideritz, conductor, d. in London, age 40; 
Wm. Fullerton, American composer; Jacob Dont, pro- 
fessor of the violin, b. 1815 at Vienna, where he died; 
Prof. Franz Gétze, vocalist, b. 1814 at Neustadt-on-the- 
Orla, d..at Leipzig ; Oluf Svendsen, flautist, b. 1832 at 
Christiania, d. in London ; Edouard Alexandre, head of 
the “ Alexandre Organs ”’ factory, d. at the age r 64. 
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MOZART’S PIANOFORTE SONATAS. 
By FR. NIECKS. 


THE following remarks are occasioned by Messrs. Augener 
and Co.’s publication of an ¢dition de luxe of Mozart’s 
sonatas. Like the two volumes of Beethoven’s sonatas 
which I commented upon fourteen months ago (Novem- 
ber, 1887), the present volume, a companion volume to 
those two, is issued in three styles : in morocco, in cloth, 
and in paper covers—the binding of the first two being 
artistically decorated in gold and colours. Further fea- 
tures of the edition are an engraving of Tischbein’s 
portrait of Mozart, a thematic index, the dates of compo- 
sition, metronome marks, fingering (by the editor, Mr. E. 
Pauer), large and beautiful print, and excellent paper 
(even the ordinary paper of the paper-cover issue). In 
short, this is an edition which it is a pleasure to look at 
and to play from. As to the contents of the volume, 
they consist of twenty-two sonatas. This number is 
made up by including besides the twenty sonatas in 
general currency, the two sonatas which Mozart composed 
at the age of seven. The three sonatas here given in 
addition to the seventeen contained in the volume of 
Mozart’s sonatas and fantasias in Breitkopf and Hartel’s 
complete edition of the master’s works are the two-move- 
ment sonata in F major, 3; the sonata in B flat major, 
4 (Allegro, Andante, Minuetto, and Rondo), and the sonata 
in F major, —compositions that may be characterised as 
doctored, being pieced together and partly arranged. 
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The first of the two movements of the F major sonata (in 
# time) is an arrangement of an A//egro from a sonata for 
piano and violin (No. 18 of Peters’ edition, not in Breit- 
kopf and Hiartel’s two volumes of piano and violin 
sonatas) ; and in the second movement a transposition 
from C to F major, with a somewhat different close 
and a few trifling and insignificant variations, of the 
Rondo from the easy sonata in C major of the year 1788. 
The Rondo, written in 1786, of the three-movement F 
major sonata in + time, does not belong to the first two 
movements, written in 1788; and for this reason these 
three movements, the two and the one, have been placed 
separately in the volume of shorter pieces for piano and 
violin in Breitkopf and Hartel’s edition. The above- 
mentioned B flat major sonata consists of an A//egro and 
Minuetto of unknown date, and an Andante and Rondo 
which invite comparison with movements in the 
master’s concertos. Mr, Pauer has done well to in- 
clude these works ; these old friends would have been 
missed in his volume by many. Moreover, the first two 
movements of the F major Sonata in + time are com- 
positions of great value—this may be emphatically said 
of the A//egro—and as undoubted sonata-movements 
they ought not to be excluded from a collection of the 
master’s sonatas. 

Having described the appearance of the volume before 
us and enumerated its contents, I shall now ask the 
reader to consider with me the nature of the compositions 
which fill its pages. Leaving out of account the two 
innocent but in their way remarkable sonatas of 1763, 
and also the three doctored ones, we find that every one 
of the remaining seventeen consists of three movements. 
Of these three movements the first is generally a quick, 
the second a slow, and the third again a lively movement. 
But there are exceptions. The fourth, for instance, of the 
six sonatas of 1777—it is in E flat major—begins with an 
Adagio followed by two minuets and an A//egro ; the sixth, 
in D major, 4, closes with a Zema con variazioni after an 
Allegro and Rondeau en Polonaise (andante); and the 
sonata in A major, $, of 1779, has this sequence : Andante 
grazioso con variazioni, Minuetto, and Allegretto (alla 
Turca). The first movement is, as a rule, the most im- 
portant one. The slow movement distinguishes itself 
always by a cantabile character, the canttlena being la- 
vishly and affectionately adorned with elegant foriture. 
For the last movement Mozart preferred a rondo, but 
whether in this form or not, it is generally cheerful and 
light. As an exception with regard to cheerfulness and 
lightness, I may mention the A//egro assai of the sonata 
in C minor, of 1784, a third movement of much greater 
seriousness and weight than usual. A Zema con varia- 
ztoni as a third movement I have already mentioned in 
connection with the sixth sonata of 1777. We need not 
go far in search of third movements which are not rondos: 
the first two sonatas in the volume furnish two examples 
in the first-movement form. Another example is to be 
found in the F major Sonata, 4, of 1779. But, as was the 
fashion in those days, they are cheerful and light. The 
composers then no doubt thought that after the intel- 
lectual strain of the first movement and the emotional 
strain of the second, the hearer stood in need of some 
relaxation. Our modern masters do not trouble them- 
selves with such humane considerations. By the way, it 
is this almost invariable gaiety and the frequent occur- 
rence of the rondo-form in the concluding movements of 
larger instrumental works which has sometimes misled 
people into thinking that a rondo must be a cheerful 
piece, and that a cheerful piece, irrespective of its form, 
may be called a rondo. 

Mozart is a prominent figure among those who deve- 





loped the sonata-form. He did not originate any of its 
main constituents, but he extended and improved many. 
His chief merit, however, lies in that he drew, so to speak, 
with firmness and clearness the ground-plan of the sonata. 
We might also say that he was the architect who com- 
pleted the edifice which had been building so long. And 
this we may say with a full knowledge and appreciation 
of the widening and deepening of the form through 
Beethoven, who poured into it his grand thoughts and 
emotions till at last it could yield no longer and burst. 
Mozart is the master of form far excellence. In some 
respects his form may seem to us too definite, too 
obvious. But let us not visit upon him the sins of his 
imitators and call him a formalist. We hear much in 
praise of the beautiful symmetry of the master’s forms, 
but far too little of their plasticity and his inexhaustible 
resource in varying them within certain limits. To 
wonder and admire we have only to divest ourselves of 
our prejudices (the outcome of present habitudes and 
—_ abuses), and to examine minutely and lovingly his 
works. 

Most of Mozart’s sonatas are occasional compositions. 
Such a declaration would in the case of almost any other 
composer be tantamount toa condemnation. It is not so 
with Mozart, whose easy productivity remains up to the 
present day unparalleled. For we have to remember not 
only that he wrote quickly, but also that whatever he 
wrote came from his pen in irreproachable shape. The 
form of Mozart’s sonatas, although not always equally 
interesting and beautiful, is, with hardly any exception, 
above criticism. But what about the contents? Well, 
that leaves occasionally, perhaps not unfrequently, some- 
thing to be desired if we wish for more than agreeable 
entertainment ; if instead of a caressing of the superficies 
we long for a stirring of the innermost depths of our 
being. But Mozart always pleases. He cannot help it. 
It is his nature. The ingenuous, light-hearted, good- 
humoured, generous, easy-going, loving and lovable 
Mozart manifests himself in every composition. He was 
not, like Beethoven, a man of sublime thoughts and 
grand passions. His instrumental music proves this, 
and his vocal music does so likewise ; although in 
writing vocal music a composer may be induced by the 
words to simulate what is not in him, whereas in 
writing absolute music he necessarily reflects his very 
self. And of Mozart’s instrumental music in general, 
and his sonatas, in particular, we may say that, as _re- 
gards their intellectual and emotional contents, they 
contain infinitely much that charms and nothing at all 
that overwhelms. 

Wagner, who calls Mozart “full and fond of song” (der 
gesangreiche und gesangfrohe), remarks, in speaking ot 
his symphonies, that he breathed into his instruments the 
longing breath of the human voice, to which his genius 
inclined with especial predilection. And this is true of 
the piano as well as of the orchestral instruments. The 
abundant flow of melody in Mozart’s works has that 
sympathetic ring, that sweet persuasion, and that speak- 
ing expressiveness, characteristic of the perfect human 
voice. In hearing Mozart’s works we are unconsciously 
affected by the similitude, and a little attention suffices to 
make us also conscious of it. Mozart is of course not the 
only composer who possesses this precious quality. But 
who else possesses it in the same measure? What, how- 
ever, gives real, inestimable value to this quality is its 
naturalness, purity, gracefulness, gaiety, tenderness, 
beauty, and youthfulness. To be sure, there occur now 
and then in Mozart’s sonatas, as in all his instrumental 
works, transitional and closing passages which are mere 
sonorous platitudes, phrases rather than thoushts; 
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but although these seem to us of the present day 
weak points in otherwise admirable compositions, they 
are not of a kind and an extent—or are so only rarely 
—to spoil wholly, or indeed damage seriously, the ¢ou¢ 
ensemble, 

Men of the stamp of Mozart and Raphael are more 
difficult to characterise than men of the stamp of Beet- 
hoven and Michael Angelo. The angles and roughnesses 
of the latter make it easy to get a firm grip of them, the 
roundness and smoothness of the former are apt to elude 
our grasp. A just idea of the composer Mozart can only 
be obtained by an impression of the totality of his artistic 
character. But a description is necessarily an enumeration 
of separate points and phases. In short, Mozart must be 
felt, he cannot be explained. For this reason I have 
written more than one of the preceding remarks with 
fear. Unless they are read in the light of the whole dis- 
cussion misunderstanding seems unavoidable, and even 
if thus read the danger is great. I shall, therefore, pro- 
— carefully, keeping this danger constantly in my 
mind. 

Louis K6hler, a good and thoughtful musician, said of 
Haydn’s sonatas that they “are in part antiquated, but 
yet contain much wholesome, artistic, and poetic music in 
a technical style which, notwithstanding its unaffected 
simplicity, provides good practice . . . Some of his 
sonatas have often only the appearance of not being 
worth playing: they will prove themselves, if rendered 
fluently, neatly, and good-humouredly, as charming as, 
for instance, his quartets, favourites of everybody.” The 
following remarks of Koéhler’s will show why I quoted the 
foregoing. “To Mozart’s sonatas applies on the whole 
what we have said about Haydn’s, and which is also 
applicable to Clementi’s. They are master-works of a 
youthful stage of art-development, but compared with 
Beethoven’s pregnant sonatas only a playing with tones 
full of genius and character, with which, as is well known, 
Beethoven too (in the first sonatas 2 /a Mozart) began in 
order to develop gradually into the real ‘ Beethoven.’ 
But these works by Haydn and Mozart in an in- 
telligent selection of whole sonatas or only of separate 
sonata movements are suitable to pianists with youthful 
heads, for they are immediately intelligible to them. 
Where they appear dull, the cause may be, on the one 
hand, that they are no longer fresh in the musical 
spirit of to-day, or, on the other hand, as is often the case, 
that the bored modern player and hearer are no longer 
susceptible to such simplicity because too much piquant 
modish music (which no one can altogether avoid) has 
exercised its influence. At any rate, these sonatas have 
a claim to be partly seriously practised, and partly fre- 
quently played over. In rendering them, lightness, 
delicacy, and lucidity, together with lively expression, 
should be insisted upon, especially as it is music of the 
past, which stands doubly in need of a beautiful perform- 
ance, in order to be re-animated and to exercise the charm 
of its quiet poetry of feeling on the hearer.” There are 
excellent points in these remarks, and none are more so 
than his recipe for a good performance of Mozart’s 
sonatas : lightness, delicacy, and lucidity (to which, how- 
ever, might be added smoothness and “cantability”) ; and 
the characterisation of them: their quiet poetry of feel- 
ing. But I quoted the remarks less for their excellent 
points than for the things which I consider the reverse 
of excellent. In fact, I quoted them to have an oppor- 
tunity of denouncing these latter, and in doing so de- 
nouncing some of the very widely prevailing prejudices 
of our time. First of all I protest against the designation 
of Mozart’s sonatas as music of the past. How indeed 
can this be the case if they are capable of exercising the 





charm of their quiet poetry of feeling on the hearer! 
That they are somewhat out of fashion because players 
do not render them as they ought to be rendered, and 
hearers have vitiated their taste by too liberal indulgence 
in strongly-seasoned diet, does not make them music of 
the past. And then let me ask, Do works of art intel- 
ligible to young minds thereby become forthwith fit only 
for such? A great part of the best in literature and 
art has to be put aside by grown-up people as childish 
if this doctrine is accepted. But who could accept it? 
Not he who looks at it in the light of day. Its mon- 
strosity is too conspicuous. Then there is the con- 
descending remark about the youthful stage of the art- 
development. Here we are face to face with one of the 
worst and most common prejudices: the belief that a 
development is an all-round improvement, a state in all 
respects superior to the preceding one. But let me once 
more ask you a question. Do not the works of Beet- 
hoven’s earlier periods contain beauties which his later 
works lack? Nowit is just the same with Mozart in 
regard to his successor : he has beauties of his own. We 
may grant that there are things in Mozart’s sonatas which 
were of his time but not of all time, we may grant that 
Beethoven welded into a more perfect union the parts of 
a form which Mozart had finally fixed and distinctly 
marked ; we may grant that some of the sonatas, which 
he for the most part wrote for his lady pupils and of 
course not without regard to their capacities, are in no 
wise sublime productions. But while we may grant all 
this and much more, there remains this—that not even 
the meanest of his sonatas is without its beauties, and 
that the best of them ought to be ranked high among the 
chefs-d’euvre of the pianoforte literature. Let me only 
mention a few: the C minor Sonata to which is prefixed 
the Fantasia, the grandest, strongest, and most passionate 
of them all ; the lovely B flat major one (4, of 1779), the 
not less lovely F major one (3, of the same year); the 
joyous D major one (4, of 1778); and the equally clever 
and delightful first movement of the F major one (4, of 
1788). I should like to speak in detail of these and 
other works, noting their peculiarities of form, and 
pointing out the qualities of their subject-matter. This, 
however, I must leave for a future time, and content 
myself on this occasion with a few additional general 
remarks, One notable fact in connection with the form 
of Mozart’s sonatas is that in the first-movement form 
pieces the composer often introduces instead of a genuine 
working-out section (free-fantasia) an episodical, more or 
less merely transitional passage with very slight or no 
reference to the matter of the exposition. Some real 
working: out sections are again so unimportant as scarcely 
to deserve the name. The most developed one is that of 
the F major Sonata (4, of 1778); less developed are those 
of the B flat major (4, 1779) and F major (3, 1779 ; first 
and third movement) Sonatas. As a rule Mozart’s move- 
ments are not so much evolutions out of a limited amount 
of subject-matter as addings and joinings together of rich 
varieties of cognate thought. Note well the emphatic 
“cognate,” and do not forget the perfect symmetry of the 
multiplicity of members and their admirable articulation. 
Whilst taking exception to the blame we may subscribe 
to all the praise given by the contemporary composer 
Carl Dittersdorf (1739-1799) : “ Mozart,” he says in his 
autobiography, “is indisputably one of the greatest 
original geniuses, and hitherto I have not known a 
composer who possesses such an astonishing wealth of 
thoughts ; I wish he were not so lavish with them. He 
does not allow the hearer time to take breath; for 
scarcely has one begun to meditate on a beautiful thought 
than already another magnificent one presents itself and 
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supplants the preceding one, and so it goes on and 
on, till at last we cannot keep any of these beauties in 
our memory.” Since then our memories have been 
strengthened and our capacities of mental digestion 
largely increased. But now as a parting sentiment take 
this : Mozart’s sonatas are an excellent school for young 
pianists, and not only for young ones ; but they are also 
things of beauty which to all healthy and normally-con- 
stituted human beings must be a joy for ever. 








HENSELT AS A TEACHER. 


THE interesting portrait sketches of La Mara have given 
us the outline of Henselt’s life as a pianist and composer, 
but outside of Russia there is little known of him as a 
teacher. And yet it is in teaching that he has merged 
both artist and composer during the last forty years; and 
he has thrown himself into this task with all the ardour 
and strength of will of one who never did anything by 
halves. I have seen the programme of the concert given 
by him when he first arrived in St. Petersburg. It was a 
brilliant success, and the musical agencies offered him 
three or four times as much if he would give another, 
but he turned his back then and for ever on the career of 
public playing. In vain did his wife, a gifted and 
charming woman, who had sacrificed much for him, and 
had loved to dream of his triumphs, urge him with tears 
(as she herself told me), but he replied, “ You wish for 
my death if you wish me to play in public. I shall bleed 
at every pore if I do. God helped me through that night, 
but I shall never risk it again.” That night placed 
Henselt in St. Petersburg in a position which he has ever 
since retained. He took pupils, and from the outset asked 
and obtained five roubles an hour—a sum which in those 
days would be about equivalent to 30s. or 4os. of our 
present money. Like many other gifted men, he lacked 
the gift of clearly expressing what he wished ; but he had 
the art of suggestiveness, of stimulation, to an extra- 
ordinary degree ; and as the years rolled on, the teachers 
who had studied with him found that there were certain 
principles or doctrines invariably present in his playing 
and teaching. These gradually passed into dogma. It 
was a case of theory deduced from practice, grammaticrules 
evolved from already existing speech. But the master has 
not crystallised into a petrifaction ; he is a living and 
growing organism, and one of the difficulties of being in 
his school is that he from year to year changes the 
fingering of pieces which have been long circulating with 
his fingering in the various musical schools in Russia. 
One may have worked long and patiently over a technical 
difficulty, and apparently mastered it ; but the master’s 
mind is always active in every direction. Ever seeking how 
to attain adso/ute perfection, he hits on a fingering which, 
with rare, very rare exceptions, gives to him or her who 
masters it the power of as nearly as possible approaching 
ideal execution of the passage in question. 
BETTINA WALKER. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


WE give this month the instrumental prelude, a recita- 
tive, and a vocal solo, from Cornelius Gurlitt’s The Flood, 
of which further particulars will be found in our Review 
columns on page 8. 





Foreign Correspondence. 


—_— ~—— 


MUSIC IN LEIPZIG. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


December, 1888. 
HAYDN’s Creation was performed at the seventh Gewand- 
haus concert. In a few years’ time this masterpiece will 
be a century old, yet its popularity remains unabated. 
At the final rehearsal, as well as at the concert itself, 
every seat was occupied, and the audience was most en- 
thusiastic. 

After Handel had written his undying oratorios, there 
was a dearth of works of this class till Haydn took up 
the pen, and wrote oratorios which are as noble, profound, 
and popular, as those of his great predecessor, and which 
excite in us now-a-days the same deep impressions as 
they must have produced when they were first heard. 
Unless we are very much mistaken, they have still a long 
life before them, to delight, refresh, and solace future 
generations ! Since Haydn’s time, Mendelssohn has been 
the only composer who has succeeded in creating grand 
oratorios which have attained world-wide popularity. 
Many others have been written, but none have obtained 
more than a succes d’estime. Of living writers, Max 
Bruch alone (notably in his Odysseus) has risen to the 
first rank as a choral composer. But to return to the 
performance under notice. The soloists were Friiulein 
Herzog, Herr Vogl the famous Munich tenor, and Herr 
Schelper, our popular local baritone. Their performances 
were worthy of almost unqualified praise. The gentle- 
men, who were suffering from slight indisposition at the 
commencement, warmed to their task as the oratorio pro- 
ceeded, and sang some of their numbers most admirably. 
Fraulein Herzog was in splendid voice, and the chorus 
and orchestra were well up to their work. 

The eighth concert opened with the rarely-heard sym- 
phony in D of C. P. E. Bach; a delightful little work, which 
shows the composer striving to find the symphonic form, 
which was to be later established by Haydn. The sym- 
phony was followed by an air from Mozart’s /7 Re Pastore, 
sung by Friiulein Leisinger, of Berlin, who is a very talented 
vocalist with a fine voice and good style, which quite ac- 
counted for the hearty applause she evoked. Next, Herr 
Petri played Rode’s Concerto in D, an antiquated work in 
all but its graceful finale. Notwithstanding this defect in 
the piece, Herr Petri was well received, and several times 
recalled after his performance, later on, of Reinecke’s Suite, 
Op. 153. We cordially endorse the public verdict upon 
Petri’s playing. It is very sympathetic, and entirely free 
from affectation. His ¢echnigue is perfect, and his in- 
tonation the purest imaginable. In the first movement of 
Rode’s Concerto, a failure of memory on the part of the 
soloist somewhat marred the effect; but Herr Petri, as 
well as the orchestra, came out of the dilemma with 
astonishing dexterity. One of the Leipzig critics in his 
report remarked that the accompaniments to the concerto 
were not correct! This severe gentleman did not notice 
that a failure of memory was the fault. Fraulein Leisinger 
gave great satisfaction to the audience in her singing of 
Lieder by Lassen, Schumann, and Rubinstein. The 
novelty at this concert was a “ Passacaglia” for orchestra, 
by Rheinberger. The directorate, as usual, are very de- 
sirous of introducing novelties, and deserve our best 
thanks for bringing forward this newest work of Rhein- 
berger. Beethoven’s Leonora Overture, No. 3, brought 
the concert to a close. 

The ninth Gewandhaus concert took place on the 6th 
of December, when another novelty was included in the 
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scheme. This time it was a symphony in C minor by 
Jadassohn. All who take an interest in the musical 
world of Leipzig will be glad to know that such a master 
as Jadassohn resides here. The symphony is one of his 
best compositions. It is noble and serious in ideas, clear 
in form, and excellently scored. The work made a de- 
cided hit. If one of the movements is better than the 
others, it is the first, decidedly. The other orchestral 
work of the evening was Schumann’s Gexoveva Overture. 
Friulein Spies, who is ever welcome, was the vocalist, 
and introduced a novelty in the shape of Robert Volk- 
mann’s “An die Nacht,” a spirited and homogeneous, 
though somewhat harsh composition. It is declamatory 
throughout, lacking melodic charm, and accordingly 
proved not very acceptable. The audience was much 
better pleased with Gluck’s “ Bliithenmai ” and the songs 
by Schubert, Buononcini, and Schumann, which Fraulein 
Spies contributed later on. We did not know the encore 
song which was given in response to the applause. 
Another interesting item at this concert was an adagio 
for flute, with orchestral accompaniment, composed by 
Frederick the Great, which was excellently played by 
Herr Barge, of our orchestra. This composition is some- 
what old-fashioned, though not without taste and feeling. 

The third Concert of Chamber Music (Herren Brodsky, 
Novactk, Becker, and Klengel) opened with the quartet 
in E minor by Tschaikowsky. The work of this highly- 
gifted but highly-overrated composer did not please us, 
by reason of the.scantiness of its ideas and the inco- 
herency of its form. The other works performed were 
the Trio in D minor by Mendelssohn, in which the piano- 
forte part was excellently played by Frau Margarethe 
Stern, and the Quartet, Op. 59, in Cc, by Beethoven. Both 
the quartets received a fine interpretation, the last more 
especially so. At the fourth Chamber Concert, on Dec. 1, 
a piano quartet by Theodor Kirchner was the novelty. 
It was played by Prof. Dr. Reinecke, Herren Petri, Unken- 
stein, and Schréder. The work achieved only a succés 
a’estime. Kirchner, who has devoted most of a long life 
to writing short compositions for the pianoforte (many of 
them no doubt very charming), can hardly expect to be 
suddenly endowed in his later years with the power to write 
chamber works in the larger forms. This branch of art must 
be studied and learned, and is more difficult than writing 
hundreds of little pianoforte pieces, though they be ever 
so fine and spirited. The really great composers of all 
times were not satisfied with such work. The string 
quartet (Petri, von Dameck, Unkenstein, and Schréder) 
played a quartet by Haydn in G minor and the F major 
one of Robert Schumann. Both were charmingly rendered, 
and very well received by the audience. 

We have, lastly, to mention an excellent performance 
of Brahms’ Reguzem, given at St. Peter’s Church, under 
the direction of Prof. Dr. Hermann Kretzschmar. Though 
the soloists were not quite first-rate, chorus and orchestra 
were admirable. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
December, 1888. 


So far none of the novelties promised at the Imperial 
Opera—to which are now added Jonciere’s Johann von 
Lothringen and Massenet’s Wanon—have made their ap- 
pearance, the remiere of Weber’s posthumous Drez Pintos, 
fixed for this month, having been postponed to a later 
date. En revanche we had the revival of Lortzing’s 
Wildschiitz, succeeding that of the same composer’s Czar 
und Zimmermann and Waffenschmied. Der Wildschiitz, 
which had not been heard for twenty-eight years, proved 





a happy contrast to the Wagner cycle which has just been 
given, including the master’s ten operas from Azenz? to 
Gotterdimmerung, and was performed with artistic finish 
under Director Jahn’s masterly conductorship, with Frau- 
lein Renard, Forster, and Baier, and Herren Schrédter, 
Sommer, and Mayerhofer, in the chief ré/es. The first- 
named lady—like Materna, a native of Styria—whose 
mezzo-soprano is especially sympathetic in the lower 
registers, fully maintains the favourable opinion gained, 
and promises still more for the future. Frau Pauline 
Lucca likewise received a series of ovations as Carmen, 
her favourite part, which is as fresh and life-like as ever. 
But zs this her favourite part? or her Katharine in H. 
Gotz’s Taming of a Shrew ? or her Mrs. Ford in Nicolai’s 
Merry Wives ?—being absolutely unrivalled in all. Our 
habitués thirk already, with something akin to dismay, 
of the (not far-distant) period when she will brighten our 
stage no more. No wonder, therefore, that this great 
artist succeeded in filling the large hall of the “ Musik- 
verein ” with her own concert on behalf of the poor at 
Ischl, with the co-operation of the baritone Forstén, the 
pianist Paderewski, the violin virtuoso Marcello Rossi, 
&c., under the direction of Prof. Joseph Hellmesberger. 
Great expectations are raised by the reports concerning 
the newly- discovered tenor Alberti, a novice of the 
Prague Theatre, who is said to have already had an 
offer of £2,250, and all expenses paid, for thirty repre- 
sentations from an American impresario! He is to make 
his début here next January. Qui vivra verra. The con- 
tract with Frau Louise Kaulich, who in 1887 celebrated 
her thousandth appearance as Fides in The Prophet on 
the Imperial stage since 1878, has been renewed for five 
years. This artist, and our excellent Fraulein Lola Beeth, 
of the same theatre, did not think it zzfra dig. to under- 
take the small parts of the fairies in a concert perform- 
ance of Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night's Dream music. 
Mention should be made here of a “Lieder” evening 
given on behalf of the Press and Literary “ Concordia ” 
Union, with the generous assistance of the é/te of the 
artists of the Imperial Opera, without a single disappoint- 
ment through “ indisposition.” The exquisite rendering of 
songs by Mozart, Lowe, Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, 
Rubinstein, Nicolai, Jahn, Hildach, &c., contributed by 
Mesdames Lehmann, Papier, Schliiger, Lola Beeth, Herren 
Walter, Winkelmann, Reichmann, &c., constituted an 
artistic “treat” of the highest order; a comic “ Vogel- 
Terzett” (Birds’ Trio) for female voices by Taubert 
causing, z#fer alia, much merriment. Herren Rosé and 
Ferdinand Hellmesberger added some skilful so/# on 
the violin and violoncello respectively, and Prof. Joseph 
Hellmesberger conducted this brilliant entertainment. 

Frau Materna will open a cycle of eight concerts at 
Brussels in January, for which she is said to receive 
10,000 francs—a moderate sum for so great an artist. 

The increasing supply of operettas received another 
addition in C. M. Ziehrer’s Ein Deutschmeister, brought 
out with marked favour at the Carl Theater. At the 
same time the veteran F. Suppé’s Die Jagd nach dem 
Glick, a “trump card” at the same house, has already 
been acquired for St. Petersburg, Dresden, Hanover, 
Magdeburg, Prague, &c., and may thus prove a success- 
ful “ chase after Fortune” to the respective zazfrese. Oper- 
etta composers are decidedly in the ascendant. When 
Johann Strauss conducted his Fledermaus at Prague, the 
vocalist Herr Eisenstein cleverly pointed the toast of 
his Drinking Song at “the majesty of music and its 
famous master Johann Strauss,” whereupon the audi- 
ence rose e# masse, breaking forth into an enthusiastic 
“Hoch !” accompanied by an orchestral fanfare, and after 
endless recalls the composer was presented with a huge 
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laurel wreath bearing the inscription: “Dem genialen Meis- 
ter das deutsche Landestheater.” His new waltz “ Sinnen 
und Minnen” was encored three times upon its recent 
first performance by his brother Eduard’s celebrated 
orchestra, and he has accepted an invitation to conduct 
one of his waltzes to be sung by the “ Mannergesang- 
verein.” Another prominent vocal union of male voices, 
our “ Schubertbund,” has celebrated the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of its existence with a grand concert under the 
direction of Herren Franz Mair and Ernst Schmid, its 
original and intelligent conductors, with the assistance of 
the incomparable “ Liedersiinger” Gustav Walter, his 
clever daughter Minna, the pianist Lahor, and the excel- 
lent orchestra of the Bund, which made a special mark 
with the composer’s “ Deutsche Tiinze,” effectively scored 
by Johann Herbeck. A silver goblet was received from 
the Choral Union at Linz, and a laurel wreath from the 
famous “ Mannergesangverein ” at Cologne, in addition 
to congratulatory telegrams from many German and 
foreign parts. The Berlin message ran as follows: “The 
Berlin ‘Liederkranz’ greets the ‘Schubertbund’ as a 
safeguard of German song as well as of German unity 
and brotherhood among the songsters of the Fatherland.” 
Princess Mary of Hanover, and numerous other nota- 
bilities—social, literary, and artistic—attended this enjoy- 
able gathering. 

The “ Philharmonics” gave a concert in celebration of 
the Francis-Joseph Jubilee, including Haydn’s variations 
on the Austrian Hymn played by all the “strings,” Beet- 
hoven’s Ninth Symphony, and R. Wagner’s “ Huldigungs- 
marsch ;” and at another of their concerts the pianist 
Bernhard Stavenhagen obtained a genuine success by 
a dignified rendering, especially in the first movement, of 
Beethoven’s C minor Concerto. At the “ Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde,” according to my communication last 
month, Hiindel’s 7heodora was given for the first time 
here, but, it must be owned, did not prove quite so attrac- 
tive as Sardou’s, with Sarah Bernhardt, at the Theatre 
“ An der Wien” !—Handel’s florid style of vocal solo-writ- 
, ing not being to the taste of the present generation of our 
amateurs, nurtured in a more modern mode of dramatic ex- 
pression. Moreover, the length of the work (which, not- 
withstanding numerous cuts, lasted from 12.30 a.m. until 3 
p.m.) ill accords with the material requirements of ourearly 
diners, who found themselves much in the position of a 
listener at a not altogether sympathetic afternoon concert 
at St. James’s Hall, with the tempting odours from Spiers 
& Pond’s establishment rising from below. Oratorios 
should here always be given in the evening. The per- 
formance was excellent in the choral department, supplied 
by the “ Singverein;” and in the solo parts filled by Frauen 
Materna and Papier, but less so in the case of our 
Wagner tenor far excellence Herr Winkelmann, some 
of the airs and the “ Venus” chorus meeting with special 
recognition. A word of notice might be given to youthful 
and winsome Miss Nikita, well known in England, who 
proved herself an accomplished and versatile vocalist, 
and whose voice seemed richer than last year, perhaps 
owing to the smaller space of the “Salle Bésendorfer,” 
where her concert took place, the air ‘O luce di quell’ 
anima,” from Linda, and Eckert’s ‘‘ Echo Song” being 
her.chief successes. 

In confirmation of my recent remarks respecting the 
excellence of our vocal schools, Fraulein Gabriele Tobis, 
pupil of Frau Granichstadten, has become a favourite on 
the Frankfort stage ; and Fraulein Elsa van Haag and 
Cornelie Gabos, pupils of Herr von Rokitansky and of 
Fraulein Bianchi, made very successful débuts at Schwerin 
and Budapest respectively. 

The eminent pianist Alfred Griinfeld has started on a 





three months’ tour to Scandinavia, being engaged for no 
less than twenty-two Symphony Concerts in Germany ; 
and the successful “First Austrian Ladies’ Quartet” 
(vocal) of Friulein Tschampa is travelling through Ger- 
many, Holland, and Switzerland to Russia. 

With regret I have to announce the death of Jacob 
Dont, born in this city on the 2nd of March, 1815, distin- 
guished professor of the violin, author of a celebrated 
“Gradus ad Parnassum,” pupil and successor at our 
Conservatorium of the famous Josef Béhm (teacher of 
Josef Joachim, and of many illustrious violinists of the 
day), and for over fifty years member of the famous “ Im- 
perial Chapel” and numerous musical associations. His 
sterling qualities procured him the title of the “ Bliicher 
of Music” in Daghofer’s artists’ portrait-gallery. 








Rebiews, 


—~— 


The Flood. A Reading in Church Recitation and Chorus, 
with Organ or Pianoforte Accompaniment. The 
Words selected by J. POWELL METCALFE, M.A. The 
Music by CORNELIUS GURLITT. (Edition No. 9,130 ; 
net, 2s. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 


THE above title will give the reader some notion of the 
character of the work before us. A clearer notion, how- 
ever, may be obtained by a perusal of Mr. Metcalfe’s 
preface, in which he explains the object which the authors 
had in view. “This work,” he writes, ‘endeavours to 
meet a want, very generally felt, of musical setting of 
Scripture story, illustrated by the words of Scripture, 
within the powers of the ordinary choir to render, and of 
the common congregation to comprehend—setting, alike 
removed on the one hand from the great oratorio, with 
its orchestration, solos, and intricate choruses, and on the 
other from the hymnal oratorio or service of song, written 
down to inefficiency too low to be either moving or inter- 
pretative. One special feature of the work may be 
pointed out: the narrative may be either recited musi- 
cally, or—where a reader of due powers is at hand—it 
may be distinctly and deliberately read.” The work is 
divided into three parts, respectively entitled : The Ark ; 
The Raven and the Dove ; and The Rainbow. Each part 
consists of seven numbers: Part I. of a chorus (preceded 
by an instrumental prologue), recitative, bass solo, reci-’ 
tative, chorus, recitative,fand alto solo; Part II. of a 
chorus, recitative, chorus, recitative, chorus, recitative, 
and chorus; and Part III. of a chorus, recitative, chorus, 
recitative, soprano solo, and two choruses. As to the 
solos they are not obligatory; they may also be sung by 
the choir. The words are selected from Genesis, Eccle- 
siasticus, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Job, Jeremiah, Malachi, and 
the Psalms. We think that Herr Gurlitt has perfectly 
succeeded in what he undertook to do. Zhe Flood isa 
work less complicated than a great oratorio and more 
interesting than a hymnal oratorio, which, while easily 
intelligible and not difficult to perform, contains nothing 
that could offend the taste of artistically cultured people. 
Indeed, it is a work which will be heard by all with 
pleasure : on the one hand, because the composer does 
not write down to his audience ; and, on the other hand, 
because he writes with ability. A special word of praise 
has in the first place to be given to Herr Gurlitt for the 
excellent economy of the whole. Monotony is cleverly 
avoided by the alternate utilisation of various technical 
and executive resources. The forms are for the most 
part concise, but now and then extended. The style is, 
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as a rule, homophonic, but in two instances polyphonic. 
The accompaniment is generally simple, but sometimes 
florid. And, lastly, there is the change from one to 
the other of the following constituents: instrumental, 
symphony, recitative, vocal solo, and chorus; this last 
varying as male, female, and mixed chorus. To illus- 
trate our remarks and Herr Gurlitt’s music we shall give 
a few specimens in our Music Pages : the instrumental 
prelude, a recitative, a vocal solo, and part of a chorus 
(the vocal solo, however, has to stand over till next month). 
The illustration is of course very inadequate, especially as 
regards the choral matter ; but the limits of the space at 
our disposal do not allow us to do more. In the sequel 
of the chorus of which we give the first part, the male 
voices take up the words when the female voices cease ; 
subsequently these latter resume again the first words and 
notes, and soon after all join together. Other choruses 
are of a more vigorous and manly type, and with them 
may be classed the two fugues—No. 7 in Part I. (“That 
they may show how true the Lord my strength is”), and 
the conclusion of No. 5 in Part II. (“ Blessed are they that 
dwell in Thy house”). Herr Gurlitt will shortly bring 
his pleasing and effective work to a hearing in the prin- 
cipal church at Hamburg. We have no doubt that we 
shall have soon and frequently performances in the 
churches of our own country ; for the authors not merely 
endeavoured to meet, but actually have met, and have 
met most successfully, a want generally felt. 


Suite (No. 3, A minor) for Violin and Pianoforte. Op. 25. 
By GUSTAV JENSEN. (Edition No. 8,680 ; net, 2s. 6d.) 
London : Augener & Co. 


For the benefit of those who do not pay due attention to, 
or are not good at remembering, Christian names, we 
may remark that the composer of this suite is not the 
Jensen (Adolph Jensen) famous for his charming songs 
and piano pieces, who died at Baden-Baden in 1879, but 
his brother, the Jensen (Gustav Jensen) favourably known 
by lfis chamber music, sinfonietta, &c., who is living at 
Cologne as professor of counterpoint at the Conserva- 
torium. As to Herr Gustav Jensen’s Op. 25, we recom- 
mend it most heartily and emphatically, and do so with- 
out hesitation, as we are convinced that no one who gets 
the work will blame us for the advice we have given. 
The Suite opens with a grand impassioned Pre/udio 
(Grave non lento) with a flavour of J. S. Bach about it. 
The second piece, a robust A//egro in 2? time, leaves 
us for a little, but not for long, in doubt whether the 
composer’s intention had not been to write a Sudte @ 
Yantique. In the suave, insinuating Barcarola we find 
ourselves, however, immerged in modernism. Then comes 
the last piece,a Tema con variaziont, which has quite 
turned our head: both theme and variations are original 
in conception, and such is the mad life that whirls through 
them that no one can help being taken off his feet. Once 
more, Gustav Jensen’s Suite, Op. 25, is a notable compo- 
sition, distinguished as well by excellent workmanship as 
by interesting invention. 


Musik zu einem Ritterballet (Music for a Ballet of 
Knights). Composed by L. VAN BEETHOVEN, and 
arranged for the Pianoforte by E. PAUER. (Edition 
No. 8,041 ; net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 


THE Gotha Zheater-Kalender of 1792 contains the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter from Bonn :—-“ On Carnival 
Sunday the nobility here performed a ballet in old 
German costume. The inventor of it, His Excellency 





Count von Waldstein, whom the composition of the dance 
and the music does much credit, had in view the chief 
dispositions of our ancestors—namely, their propensities 
to war, hunting, love, and drinking.” The performance of 
the ballet took place at Bonn on March 6, 1791, the music 
being written in 1790-91, not, however, by Count von 
Waldstein, but by Beethoven. The music was recently, 
and for the first time, published (in full score) in a supple- 
mentary volume of Breitkopf and Hirtel’s complete 
edition of the master’s works. Admirers of Beethoven 
will thank Mr. Pauer for having transcribed these eight 
orchestral pieces—March, German Song, Hunting Song, 
Romance, War Song, Drinking Song, German Dance, 
and Coda—which, although they have none of the grand 
characteristics of Beethoven about them, are not only 
valuable as biographical documents, but also enjoyable 
as music, their genuineness, soundness, appropriateness, 
_ prettiness being as undeniable as their great sim- 
plicity. 


Symphonies (G minor and E flat major). By W. A. 
Mozart. Arranged for the Pianoforte by Max 
PAUER. (Edition No, 8,2604,¢; net, 1s. each.) Lon- 
don: Augener & Co. 


MOZART has composed more than one symphony in 
G minor and E flat major, but those under consideration 
are ‘he G minor and ¢He E flat major symphony. After 
saying this, it is superfluous to add that they are those 
which are entered in Kéchel’s Chronological List of the 
master’s works as Nos. 550 and 543. With the c major 
(the Jupiter) symphony these two symphonies form the 
triad of Mozart’s greatest orchestral achievements. And 
mirabile dictu, they were composed in the short space of 
one month and a half. A more marvellous feat is hardly 
on record in the history of music or of any other arts. 
Mozart makes such excellent use of the several instru- 
ments and individualises them to such a degree that of 
course much of the beauty of his orchestral compositions 
is lost in transcribing them forthe piano. But enough of 
their beauty is left to make the playing of well-conditioned 
transcriptions, such as these before us, delightful. For, 
charming colourist though he was, he was not a mere 
colourist, like many of his successors, but was, if any- 
thing, even superior as a master of design and form. 
Now, the form remains untouched in a transcription, and 
the design can, to a large extent, at least in its main 
features, be preserved. 


Estera Gavotte, for the Pianoforte. By MARIE WURM 
London : Augener & Co. 

Miss WURM’S composition is not in the old style, it 
breathes the modern spirit. But a word or two has to 
be said about its nature and constitution. First we have 
a graceful gavotte (three parts, the third repeating the 
first), then, as a middle section, a contrasting musette 
(z.e., a bagpipe piece), and after that a repetition of the 
first section with a coda. And now, wishing it “ Good 
speed,” we will take leave of the Estera Gavotte. 


Beethoveniana. Extraits des Sonates pour Piano seul de 
L. VAN BEETHOVEN, arrangés pour Piano et Violon, 
et pour Piano, 2 Violons, viola et Violoncello, par 
FR. HERMANN. (Edition No. 7,330; net, 2s. No. 
7,145 ; net, 2s. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 

IN writing this notice we may give our critical faculty 

a little rest, and confine ourselves to the simple task of 

reporting, except in so far as we have to state that 
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Professor Hermann has done his work very well, and that 
Beethoven’s compositions in question lend themselves 
readily to such arrangements. Why, indeed, should we 
waste our fine faculties? Why open the sluices of rhap- 
sodical eloquence and launch forth into zsthetical dis- 
quisitions? No one doubts the eminent greatness of 
Beethoven, and every one knows what to think of the 
Largo con gran espressione from Op. 7, of the Allegretto 
from Op. 10, No.2; of the Marcia funebre sulla morte 
@un Eroe from Op. 26, of the Allegretto from Op. 27, 
No. 1; and of the Presto from Op. 10, No, 2—the pieces 
in the present first of the three books of Beethoveniana. 
Duetists (piano and violin) and quintetists (piano, two 
violins, viola, and violoncello) will be well advised if they 
note down the title of this publication. 


Standard English Songs. Edited, revised, and the words 
partly rewritten by W. A. BARRETT. (Edition No. 
8,830d ; net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 

THIS is a collection in which many old friends may be 

found and many new ones made. If we meet here with 

strangers we are sure to part with them in a closer rela- 
tion, and with a desire to meet them again. The new 
acquaintances, however, are, as well as the old friends, 
advanced in years. But their age does not sit heavy on 
them ; on the contrary, they have still all the freshness of 
youth. Indeed, there are some individuals that seem to 
enjoy an unfading vitality. Will you grant us the privilege 
of introducing to you the company? Yes? Well, then, 

here they are: “ My dog and my gun” (T. A. Arne, 1710 

—1778), “ They tell me thou’rt the favoured guest” (M. 

W. Balfe, 1808—1870), “I’d be a butterfly born in a 

bower ” (Thomas Haynes Bayly, 1797—1839), “The dash- 

ing white sergeant” (Sir H. R. Bishop, 1786—1855), 

“Said a smile to a tear” (John Braham, 1772—1856), 

“Flocks are sporting” (Henry Carey, 1658—1743), “ I’ve 

been roaming ” (C. E. Horn, 1786—1849), “My Helen is 

the fairest flower” (W. Kirby, 1810—1850), ‘‘ The Cure 
for care” (Richard Leveridge, 1668—1758), “Thou art 
gone from my gaze” (George Linley, 1805—1865), “ My 

Mother” (Samuel Lover, 1797—1868), “Happy Land” 

(E. F. Rimbault, 1816—1876), “ The banks of the blue 

Moselle” (G. H. Rodwell, 1800—1852), “ Oft let me wan- 

der” (Reginald Spofforth, 1770—1827),“ Yes! let me like 

a soldier fall ” (W. V. Wallace, 1814—1865), “ The girl I 

left behind me” (18th century), “ A Fable” (old melody), 

and “ Ere round the huge oak” (W. Shield, 1748—1829). 

We trust that this formal introduction will lead to some- 

thing—that you will cultivate your new,acquaintances and 

pay a little more attention to your old friends. Maybe 
you think the company rather mixed. But what of that, 
ifall are honest? And this we maintain. In conclusion, 
we will yet say that the editor deserves all praise, and 

‘ nothing but praise, for the way he has discharged his 

manifold duties, and that the accompaniments are ar- 

ranged by Dr. Stainer, Dr. Martin, Mr. Henry Gadsby, 

Mr. A. J. Caldicott, Mr. Burnham Horner, Mr. Joseph 

Barnby, and the Editor. 


Song, with Accompaniment of the 


“ Love's Angel.” 
Op. 9. By A. 


Pianoforte and the Violoncello. 

MOFFAT. London: Augener & Co. 
A love-laden, rapturous song, in which the expressive- 
ness of the voice and piano parts is effectively emphasised 
by the sentimental violoncello, Mr. Moffat’s “Love's 
Angel” will not fail to attract executants} and please 
auditors. 





Twelve Two-part Songs, for Female Voices, with Piano- 
forte Accompaniment. By H. HEALE. (Edition No. 
4,007 ; net, 3d.) London: Augener & Co. 

WE have now before us the second half-dozen of the 
series. They are settings of William Blake’s “Night,” 
Isaac Watt’s “ Cradle Song,” an unknown author’s “ Hunt- 
ing Song,” John Langhorne’s “The Redbreast,” Robert 
Herrick’s “ Fair Daffodils,” and Charlotte Smith’s “The 
First?}Swallow.” The music is pretty—naive in the first 
and fourth songs, caressing in the second, spirited in the 
third, contemplative in the fifth, and somewhat humdrum 
in the sixth. We like the treatment of the two voices 
better in these than in some of the preceding songs, and 
compliment the composer on the choice of words. 


A Bridal Song. For Three Female Voices (two Sopranos 
and one Alto), with Pianoforte Accompaniment (the 
latter for practice only). By CHARLES Hopy. (Edi- 
tion No. 4,266; net, 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 

BRIGHT melodious strains, such as beseem the joyful 

theme. “Come sing a tuneful song, a song to drive all 

care away,” are the opening words ; and the echo of their 
sense runs through the music from beginning to end. 


Songs by the Sea. Twelve Trios for Female Voices and 
Pianoforte Accompaniment. Op. 25. By HERBERT 
F, SHARPE. (Edition No. 4,272; net, 4d. or 6d. 
each.) London: Augener & Co. 
IN the long winter evenings, more especially at this 
season of festive gatherings, part-songs of every kind will 
be in great demand, We are in the pleasant position of 
being able to recommend Mr. Sharpe’s above-named 
part-songs for soprano, mezzo-soprano, and contralto, 
which have something of the freshness of the sea about 
them, and illustrate their several subjects very felicitously : 
* All is calm,” “The Sea-Gulls,” “ Sea Flowers,” “ Wave 
Voices,” “Golden Sands,” “Outward Bound,” “Shell 
Music,” “ The Fishers,” “‘fThe Storm,” ‘The Mermaids,” 
“Moonlit Waters,” ‘“ Sailing Home”—for one and all the 
composer has found the appropriate characteristic and 
picturesque expression. There is plenty of melody in 
these part-songs, and the seasoning of piquant harmonies 
has not been forgotten. 


Treatise on Musical Intervals, Temperament, and the: 
Elementary Principles of Music. By W. S. B. 
WOOLHOUSE, F.R.A.S., F.I.A., &c. Second Edition. 
London : Charles Woolhouse. 

As the first edition of Mr. Woolhouse’s Treatise was well 

received, the improved second edition cannot fail to fare at 

least equally well. This little book of 128 pages has indeed 
many features that justify us in placing it in the class of 
useful publitations. It deals with the following subjects : 

—Sound, Intervals, Temperament, Harmonics, Beats of 

imperfect Concords, True Intonation, Scales, and Chords. 

Of the matters treated of in a chapter entitled “ Miscel- 

laneous Additions,” we may mention: “The break which 

occurs in tuning three successive perfect fifths,” “ Or- 
dinary cases in which the beats of an imperfect unison 
may be distinctly seen as well as heard,” “ Vibrations, in 
one second, of the pitch-note A, and of the corresponding 
tempered C, as determined for some principal places,” 

“Dimensions of Stradivarius instruments,” ‘“ Suitable 

proportions and dimensions of a violin bow ; the same for 

viola and violoncello,” “ Dr. Stone’s improved C, contra- 
fagotto,” “ Musical notation of the several octaves,” 

“Table of computed values of the true intervals in parts 
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THE FLOOD. 


A Reading in Church Recitation and Chorus; 
the words. selected by J. Powell Metcalfe, M. A. 
the music by 


CORNELIUS GURLITT. 


Cdugeners Edition N? 9130.) 


PROLOGUE. 
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of the octave,” &c. “ Most writings that have appeared 
on the theory of musical sounds,” says Mr. Woolhouse 
in his preface, “are grounded on the principle of the com- 
bination of ratios. This principle, though conveniently 
applicable to the calculation of the divisions of a mono- 
chord which determine the perfect intervals, presents but 
little facility in the appreciation and detection of small 
intervals. On the other hand, the division of the interval 
of the octave into a number of equal parts affords a pre- 
cise view of the relative values of all musical intervals 
whatever .... The calculation of the results of the 
various combinations of musical intervals is much simpli- 
fied when they can be arithmetically estimated in whole 
numbers without fractions. This object is attained with 
the greatest possible accuracy by dividing the octave 
into 730 equal intervals ; and the values of the elemental 
intervals on this scale of division are given in Article 15.” 
The above will give the reader an idea of Mr. Wool- 
house’s Treatise. 


Deux Morceaux, pour violon avec accompagnement de 
piano. Op.14. Par WALTER BROOKS. London : B. 
Schott’s Séhne. 


THESE two pieces for violin, with pianoforte accompani- 
ment, are thoroughly melodious and very attractive. 
No. 1, entitled Mélodie (Andante quasi lento, 2, in A 
minor) is pathetic, which indeed might be inferred even 
from the indications stringendo, crescendo molto, allar- 
gando, molto ritardando, appassionato, piri lento, &c. No. 
2, a rocking Berceuse (Allegretto grazioso, 3, in E flat 
major), is expressive of a more serene emotional mood. 


Zwei Duette fir Sopran und Alt mit Begleitung des 
Pianoforte von ALGERNON ASHTON. Vienna : Albert 
J. Gutmann. 


IN his settings (Op. 35) of two poems by Emanuel Geibel 
(“ Ueber der dunkeln Haide ” and “ Palmsonntagmorgen”) 
Mr. Ashton shows again poetic feeling and good musician- 
ship. This latter manifests itself in the independent 
treatment of the voice parts, and also in the nature of 
the accompaniment. But with regard to the accompani- 
ment, we will not conceal our opinion that the composer 
would achieve more by doing less. It seems to us that 
the cogitations of his head somewhat interfere with the 
inspirations of his heart. 








Concerts. 
By J. B. K. 


—— 


CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS. 


THE chief interest of the seventh of these interesting 
concerts of the present season centred in the reappear- 
ance of the Bohemian violinist, Herr—we beg pardon, 
Pan—Franz ,Ondriczek, who is obviously a strong na- 
tionalist, and, at least from a musical point of view, justly 
so, and who again astounded those capable of measuring 
transcendent difficulties by his masterly performance of 
Paganini’s Concerto No. 1, whilst his cantilene is of the 
rarest charm. That Ondriczek, as a bravura and classical 
player combined, stands in his art at the very “top of the 
tree,” there can scarcely be any doubt. His own fantasia, 
likewise splendidly executed, on airs from his compatriot 
Smétana’s comic opera, Die verkaufte Braut, although 





not without some attractive features, cannot be pro- 
nounced “ grateful ” in proportion to its enormous techni- 
cal difficulties, especially when played with a pianoforte 
instead of the orchestral accompaniment. This piece 
was appropriately succeeded by the remarkably original, 
brilliant, and ingeniously worked-out overture, re-named 
Lustspiel overture to the above-named opera, engender- 
ing a desire for more from the same prolific pen. (Fried- 
rich Smétana, b. 1824, d. 1884.) Another welcome item 
was the first production at these concerts of Dr. A. C. 
Mackenzie’s overture to Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, 
Op. 40, originally introduced at a Richter Concert last 
summer, and, by the way, included in the scheme of the 
famous Vienna “ Philharmonics,” under that distinguished 
conductor’s baton, for this season. So far from seeing, 
with the C. P. analyst, in this overture only an illustration 
of the Malvolio episodes, it seems to us an admirable 
reflex of the delightful freshness, delicate grace, and 
meaning of the entire poem, abounding, moreover, in 
addition to consummate mastership in original and cap- 
tivating instrumental effects—a work which grows upon 
the musician without startling the ordinary listener, hence 
its somewhat' frigid reception, notwithstanding a perform- 
ance under Herr August Manns which must have gratified 
the composer himself. In an otherwise admirable execu- 
tion of Beethoven’s Zvoica symphony, we thought the 
tempo of the “ Marcia funebre” too slow, and some 7z- 
tardandos introduced in the first movement not to our 
liking. The baritone, Herr Max Heinrich, displayed re- 
finement of taste both in the choice and rendering of his 
pieces: “O du mein holder Abendstern,” from R. 
Wagner’s Zannhiuser, Schubert’s “ Stiindchen,” and 
“Wanderlied,” by Schumann. The pianoforte accom- 
paniment of the “ Lieder,” if perhaps a trifle too loud, was 
executed with fine musical perception by the anonymous 
(why anonymous ?) accompanist on a painfully indifferent 
instrument. 

At the eighth concert exceptional attraction again be- 
longed to the soloist, Mme. Essipoff, who gave a fine 
rendering of Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto, Op. 54 
(played for the first time in public by Frau Clara Schu- 
mann in 1845), contenting herself for her solo with a 
minuet by Paderewski and Chopin’s Valse in A flat, with 
a dainty caprice by Scarlatti as an encore, on a beautiful 
‘“‘ Bechstein.” The marked favour with which Schumann’s 
Concerto and magnificent Rhenish Symphony in E flat, 
Op. 97, were received must have been especially gratify- 
ing to Herr August Manns, who, in the teeth of fierce 
journalistic abuse, was chiefly instrumental in establishing 
this composer’s fame in this country, and who conducted 
with obvious enthusiasm. By-the-bye, Austrians would 
certainly not object to the C. P. annotator enrolling 
Robert Schumann among their countrymen, but, as a 
matter of fact his birthplace, Zwickau, is not in “ Northern 
Bohemia,” but in Saxony. Other instrumental pieces in 
the programme were W. Sterndale Bennett’s Fantasia- 
Overture, “ Paradise and Peri,’ and probably his best 
orchestral work; M. Moszkowski’s commonplace but 
effectively-scored cortége (“ Fantastischer Zug”), written 
originally as the first of two pianoforte duets, Op. 43; 
and Ambroise Thomas’s overture to Raymond, composed 
about 1851, and sufficiently known to hadtués of London 
playhouses. Mlle. Carlotta Badia sung Rossini’s “ Bel 
raggio,” from Semiramide, of a happily exploded operatic 
type, with considerable executive ability, and an aria by 
Mr. Badia of a conventional pattern. 

The ninth concert presented a considerable variety of 
interest. It included Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Overture to 
his last operatic work, Zhe Yeomen of the Guard; Mozart’s 
G minor Symphony, and Schubert’s 23rd Psalm, Op. 132, 
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which, originally written (1820) for two soprano and 
two alto voices, with pianoforte, has scarcely any of the 
composer’s characteristics. It was sung by the C. P. 
ladies’ chorus, and its effect was greatly heightened by 
Herr August Manns’ picturesque orchestral accompani- 
ment. The other orchestral pieces were Ferdinand 
Praeger’s characteristic music to Byron’s Manfred, in 
which the love of Astarte is depicted by a broad and well- 
defined melody of sensuous charm ; and Berlioz’s Francs 
Juges Overture, Op. 3. That this overture, so full of 
novel and weird imagination, is the outcome of a master- 
mind and a marvel of orchestral writing as the composer’s 
first important score (1826-7) few will question, notwith- 
standing Mendelssohn’s severe condemnation of the work 
and its composer, with whom he had indeed little in 
common. Specially welcome was a repetition of Hamish 
McCunn’s_ remarkably original, stirring, and powerful 
ballad for orchestra and chorus, ‘‘ Lord Ullin’s Daughter,” 
Op. 4. Apart from the value of the musical ideas, the 
readiness in using his material is in one so young per- 
fectly surprising. The treatment of the storm suffices to 
stamp this work as very remarkable. _The eminent violin 
virtuoso, Mr. Marsick, seemed somewhat nervous in his 
performance of H. Wieniawski’s graceful but difficult 
Concerto, No. 2, in D, but he shone to the greatest ad- 
vantage in his own equally arduous arrangement of a 
lovely melody “A bord du Danube” (surely “ az bord” ?), 
and of a piquant “Danse Slavaque,” from Wormser’s 
“Suite Tzigane.” Mlle. Antoinette Trebelli’s singing was 
especially distinguished by that rare accomplishment, a 
perfect shake, in the pretty polacca from A. Thomas’s 
Mignon. 

At the tenth concert Dr. C. Hubert Parry’s oratorio, 
Judith, the late Birmingham Festival success, was given. 
Weak at the start, the interest begins with the finale of 
the first part, and is sustained with the grasp of a master- 
hand throughout to the powerful final chorus. Indeed, it 
is difficult to conceive how both portions could have pro- 
ceeded from the same pen. Miss Anna Williams, Mrs. 
Patey, MM. Barton McGuckin and Brereton, were the 
chief vocalists, and Dr. A. C. Mackenzie conducted the 
difficult work with the zeal of a devoted confrére. It was 
received with marked and well-merited applause. 


THE LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


HERR GEORG HENSCHEL’s second “ London Symphony 
Concert” of the present series opened with a spirited 
ee eg: of Weber’s brilliant Oderon Overture,'which, 

-the-bye, Mendelssohn loved to play as a pianoforte 
solo. An excellent execution of Mozart’s magnificent 
Pianoforte Concerto in D minor on a fine “ Broadwood” 
by Miss Fanny Davies, which suits this pianist’s full 
touch, clear ¢echnigue, and intelligent phrasing, to per- 
fection, was the next piece. In strong contrast, this was 
succeeded by Brahms’ Symphony in F, Op. 90, labelled 
by Dr. Hans Richter the new “Eroica,” owing to its 
vigorous first and last movements, enshrining an andante 
and poco allegretto of rare grace and charm. Many 
listeners must once more have recognised Johannes 
Brahms amongst all Beethoven’s successors as the 
nearest akin to the Titan of instrumental music. The 
difficult symphony received an excellent rendering, whilst 
that of Wagner’s Zannhduser Overture, taken decidedly 
too fast, was somewhat wanting in dignity and point. 
Beethoven’s music to a “ Ritterballet,” composed in 1790, 
was performed for the first time in England. The march, 
German lay, hunting song, romanza, war song, drinking 
song, waltz, and coda, which make up this youthful work, 





are simple and unpretentious yet pleasing and charac- 
teristic miniatures, which might have served as the 
prototypes of a crowd of similar little tone-pictures of the 
present day ; even Delibes and Co. being represented by 
a quaint pizzicato ballet movement for string band. 

The programme of the third concert included nothing 
new, but Herr Henschel has a happy knack in hitting 
upon half-forgotten works possessing the zest of absolute 
novelty. To this class belonged at this concert, Mozart’s 
Overture to his first operatic masterpiece, /domeneo, 
which illustrates what the force of creative thought can 
accomplish with the most limited means ; and, by way of 
contrast, Liszt’s Symphonic Poem, Orpheus, in which 
the musical inspiration is #27, and yet cleverness of in- 
strumentation produces a pleasing result. The Misses 
Emily Shinner and Geraldine Morgan gave a fairly good 
rendering of Bach’s Concerto for two Violins in D minor, 
containing the famous “ Largo ma non tanto.” In the 
otherwise satisfactory performance of Mendelssohn’s 
“Italian” Symphony, surely the Minuet was not taken 
moderato con moto nor the final “ Saltarello” in presto 
time ! whilst in the case of Wagner’s Meistersinger Over- 
ture a Bayreuth underground orchestra would have been 
a decided advantage. 

At the fourth concert Madame Essipoff shone as 
the “bright particular star” in a fine performance of 
Saint-Saéns’ brilliant and picturesque Pianoforte Con- 
certo in G minor, more fully referred to on the occasion 
of its recent clever execution by Miss Ethel Bauer at a 
Crystal Palace Saturday Concert. The other works given 
were Beethoven’s magnificent Cortolan Overture, Berlioz’s 
laboured Symphony, Harold in Italy, Wagner’s Dreams, 
a Study to Zristan {and Isolde, and the Rakoczi March 
from Berlioz’s Faust. 

The first of the two extra concerts (m#atinées) produced 
besides Beethoven’s C minor Symphony, repetitions of 
Wagner’s Faust and Zannhiuser Overtures, and of 
E. Grieg’s new Suite from the music to Peer Gynt, Op. 
46, the dainty “ Anitra’s Dance” (No. 3) proving again 
the gem of the charming little work. Parenthetically our 
contemporary, who “would rather not speak of the finale,” 
“In the Hall of the Mountain King,” seems to be some- 
what lacking in perception of the musically grotesque 
combined with ingenious orchestration, which distinguish 
this movement, being worked up with remarkable skill on 
a single and “telling” subject of four bars, through 86 
bars, from a ¢empo Alla marcia pp.” to a climax pres- 
tissimo ff. of striking effect. Mrs. Henschel added in 
excellent style an aria from Hiindel’s Alessandro, and the 
characteristic and “taking” “Adieux de lHdtesse 
Arabe” by the concert-giver and conductor, Herr Georg 
Henschel. 


THE MONDAY AND SATURDAY POPULAR 
CONCERTS. 


THREE novelties have been brought out since our last 
notice, viz: A. Dvorak’s Pianoforte Quintet in a, Op. 81, 
performed for the first time in London by Sir Charies 
Hallé, the pianist of the present occasion, at his last series 
of chamber concerts, the nationally characteristic middle 
movements, “Dumka” and “Furiante,” proving again the 
most attractive sections of this welcome addition to MM. 
Chappells’ répertotre. 

The second novelty consisted in Brahms’ latest work, 
a set of eleven “ Zigeunerlieder” for four voices and piano- 
forte, Op. 103. These short, melodious, and oe 
imitations of the love songs of the musically-gifted gipsy 
tribe, excellently rendered by Mrs. Henschel, Miss Lena 
Little, MM. Shakespeare and Henschel, with Miss Fanny 
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Davies at the responsible pianoforte part, at once con- 

uered the sympathies of the audience, and they will, like 
the same composer’s two sets of “ Liebesliederwalzer,” no 
doubt become a permanent attraction at these concerts. 
Indeed it is in the vocal quartets that, notwithstanding 
some hypercritical objectors on dramatic grounds, 
Schubert, Schumann, and others, embodied, for the sake 
of that particular tone colour, some of their finest love- 
songs. 

Saint-Saéns’ Variations for two Pianofortes on a theme 
by Beethoven, which excepting the Variation with the 
Fugue offer little more than dry workmanship, and which 
have frequently been heard elsewhere, were chiefly inte- 
resting on account of Madame Essipoff, who took, as at 
her own Recital, second piano to her pupil, Madame 
Fannie Bloomfield. The first-named distinguished artist 
had a better opportunity for the display of her admirable 
style in her other performances. 

The less familiar works included Chopin’s Sonata for 
Pianoforte and Violoncello in G minor, Op. 65, played by 
Mile. Janotha and Signor Piatti ; Schumann’s Pianoforte 
Trio in the same key, pianist, Miss Agnes Zimmermann ; 
and Sphor’s “Solo” quartet in A, Op. 93, which is not 
much more than an accumulation of difficult and anti- 
quated passages for the first fiddle in the first movement. 
It cannot be said that Frau Néruda’s intonation was as 
perfect as usual in this or in Schubert’s D minor quartet 
in which the violoncello was also too prominent in the 
theme of the variations. It need however scarcely be 
added that, on the whole, the performances at these high- 
class concerts were as artistic as usual. Besides the 
above-named artists Herr Ludwig Straus appeared as 
an excellent substitute for Frau Néruda (Lady Hallé). 
Herr Ries held the second violin, Herren Ludwig Straus, 
Hollander, and Gibson, the viola, and Mr. Lazarus the 
clarinet. In addition to the already-named pianists Miss 
Margaret Wild played with praiseworthy technical profi- 
ciency Chopin’s difficult Scherzo in B flat minor, Op. 31. 
The vocalists were, besides the above mentioned, Miss 
Bertha Moore, a débutante, Miss Elsa—but who was 
possibly too nervous (like her accompanist) to do herself 
justice—MM. Thorndike, E. Lloyd, and Santley. 

In view of E. Grieg’s welcome appearance, to take 
place in February or March next, the directors might 
perhaps arrange for a first performance of his remarkable 
Violoncello Sonata and String Quartet brought out with 
great effect by the “‘ Heckmann Quartet” a few seasons 
ago, which would reflect honour on these concerts as well 
as on the composer. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


A STRONG proof of the noteworthy proficiency attained 
by the students of the Royal College of Music was af- 
forded by their Orchestral Concert, which included not 
only a most spirited execution of Weber’ dashing 
Euryanthe overture, in which the difficult episode for 
muted “strings” came out with perfect intonation, but 
also a remarkably intelligent, clear, and compact render- 
ing of Brahms’ formidable Symphony No. 4 in E minor, 
Op. 98. 

A considerable share of the credit in this is no doubt 
due to that excellent artist and Professor Henry Holmes, 
who conducted with a knowledge of the score, fire, and 
decision, beyond praise. The recent execution of the 
same composer’s 3rd Symphony in F at a “London 
Symphony Concert” provided an excellent opportunity 
for a comparison between these two works. The choice 
is as difficult as, say, between Beethoven’s No. 3 and 4. 





Both Brahms’ symphonies are masterpieces, hors ligne, 
only different in kind, and should obtain a far more 
frequent hearing. 

Youthful Miss Ethel Sharpe played (very properly 
from the book) Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto in C 
minor (with the composer’s own not particularly effective 
Cadenza) with faultless technique, including an excellent 
double shake, and with an appropriateness of expression 
which is the result of inner conviction and not of teaching 
only. A little more intensity will come in time. Mr. 
W. H. Squire’s performance of the first movement from 
B. Molique’s beautiful but exceedingly difficult Violoncello 
Concerto in D, Op. 45, was marked by that warmth of 
tone and phrasing, ease and clearness of execution, and 
correctness of intonation (one or two slight slips in the 
harmonics apart), which have long since made him a 
special favourite at these gatherings and which caused 
regret at the omission of the two following movements. 
Mr. Squire seems (like David Popper) a born violoncel- 
list. 

A series of dance movements with a Hungarian flavour 
and of a familiar description by an ex-student, J. Bark- 
worth, may do good service according to their title— 
“*Entracte par Orchestra.” ‘The wood wind, the weakest 
section of the orchestra, was not satisfactory in this 
movement. 

Miss'Emily Himing displayed a genuine contralto 
timbre in a conventional air, “The Lord is risen,” from 
Sir A. Sullivan’s Light of the World. Mr. David P. 
Evans should be content with cultivating his voice and 
style of singing for the present. 

On the whole both the scheme and in a large measure 
its execution compared favourably with many a profes- 
sional West-end concert. 

Why cannot the Royal College state the teachers’ 
names in the programmes, like the Royal Academy, being 
in many respects as important as those of the respective 
pupils. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


THE spirit of large-minded eclecticism which, under the 
new Principal, Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, governs the selec- 
tion of the pieces for the students’ practices was again 
manifested by the last orchestral concert given at St. 
James’s Hall, which opened with Purcell’s impressive 
“Jubilate” for vocal soli, chorus, and orchestra, in 
which Greta Williams (Holland, teacher) distinguished 
herself by a genuine contralto, good method, and 
an intonation as firm as a rock in the most trying 
ensembles. Lizzie Neal (Randegger) showed a mezzo- 
soprano of considerable volume and compass, but 
seemed somewhat deficient in expression as far as Costa’s 
inane “ Morning Prayer,” from £/7, permitted to judge. 
Ethel Barnard (Fred. Walker) gave Mendelssohn’s scena, 
“Infelice,” with a bright, if not powerful, soprano. 
Among the instrumentalists, Selina Cocks (Sainton) 
achieved a marked success by a full tone and skilful 
technique, including an exceptionally fine “ staccato,” 
in the Romance and Finale from Lalo’s Violin Con- 
certo, Op. 22; but in the Andante and Finale by 
Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, Mr. G. H. Wilby (A. Burnett) 
was decidedly overtaxed. Clement Hann’s perform- 
ance of Max Bruch’s arrangement of “ Kol Nidrei,” 
for violoncello. and orchestra, evidenced good taste 
and careful training (Whitehouse). With regard to 
the pianists, Rose Meyer (H. R. Eyers) and Ada Brown 
(Beringer) exhibited the best touch, expression, and most 
artistic style generally, in a truly excellent interpretation, 
respectively, of the last two movements from Raff’s 
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Concerto in C minor, Op. 185, and “ Ode to Spring,” Op. 76, 
which deserves more extended attention from pianists will- 
ing to go half shares with the orchestra in this charming 
and_ splendidly-scored work. Considerable praise is, 
however, likewise due to Marie James (W. Macfarren), 
and Florence Denbeich (Westlake), for a correct ren- 
dering, with neat execution, of Reinecke’s “Concert- 
stiick,” Op. 33, and of the first movement, with 
Reinecke’s masterly and effective cadenza, from Beet- 
hoven’s Concerto in C minor, Op. 37, respectively. By 
the way, could not the somewhat irritating performance 
of so many trunks of great works be obviated by dividing 
one entire composition between two pupils, affording at 
the same time an excellent means for comparison between 
the performers? Ethel M. Boyce’s March (Davenport, 
teacher), unimportant thematically, demonstrates bold- 
ness and independence of thought in the elaboration and 
orchestral treatment. Much credit is due to the general 
efficiency of the orchestra, barring a few slips in the difficult 
accompaniments, and of the choir apart from the numerical 
female preponderance, for which the statistics of births 
may in a measure be held responsible. The Principal 
conducted in person in the most painstaking manner, and 
the result of the concert was, on the whole, most gratify- 
ing. But why will some stout-handed friends, in contra- 
vention of the rule forbidding the repetition of a piece or 
recall of a performer, persistently clamour for either ? 


MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS. 


MADAME EssIPoFF again justified at her three satinées, 
given at Steinway Hall, her reputation as one of the 
leading pianists of the day. The programmes included a 
considerable number and variety of pieces, ranging from 
Scarlatti and Bach to Rubinstein and Paderewski (by- 
the-bye, this preference for the last-named with so much 
of far more attractive unfamiliar music on hand seems 
hardly intelligible) ; and if an absolutely ideal interpre- 
tation of Beethoven’s Sonata, with the Funeral March 
and the Appassionata, was not entirely realised, the 
pianist’s merits were in all other respects displayed. with 
great brilliancy, her beautiful can¢adi/e and alternate 
fulness and extraordinary lightness of touch being espe- 
cially remarkable. Duets for two pianofortes by Schu- 
mann, Saint-Saéns, &c., with Mme. Fannie Bloomfield 
as primo, were likewise in the scheme. The numerous 
empty seats in the elegant little “Salle,” which, if only for 
educational purposes, should have been crowded to the 
doors, emphasised the fact that even the greatest artists 
come to this metropolis for the sole purpose of advertise- 
ment. Two Steinway Grands of rare singing quality 
were used. 

Among other similar Recitals, Mr. Ralph Stuart’s con- 
cert, given at Princes’ Hall, deserves favourable mention 
on account of the less familiar pieces which were in- 
cluded in the programme, chief among which were J. S. 
Bach’s grandiose Toccata and Fugue in D minor, effec- 
tively transcribed by Tausig, and the first movement of 
A. Rubinstein’s magnificent pianoforte concerto in the 
same key, the orchestral section ‘being supplied by a 
second piano, with Herr L. Emil Bach as executant. 
Beethoven’s “ Moonlight ” sonata, Op. 27, Liszt’s seldom- 
heard Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 6, a liberal Chopin selec- 
tion, and a variety of other pieces, were likewise given. 
In this series R. Schumann’s beautiful song, “ Widmung,” 
vulgarised into a pianoforte show-piece, was, however, 
unworthy of a serious musician. The youthful pianist 
showed excellent technical proficiency of Liszt’s school, 
and, barring several eccentric readings, considerable 





musical intelligence. But less muscular force, and more 
delicacy, warmth, and refinement of expression, would 
greatly improve the effect of his performance. A peculiar 
harshness in the “forte” was probably the fault of the 
instrument chosen for this occasion. 

The same recommendation of partial unfamiliarity 
belongs to the Recital given by the pianist, Henri Falcke, 
from Paris, at Steinway Hall, who excels in lightness of 
touch and the jew perlé. Hence, his chief hits were 
made in B. Godard’s characteristic “ Patineurs,” Mosz- 
kowski’s graceful “ Air de Ballet,” and G. Mathias’s trivial 
but showy “Scherzo Polonais,” rather than in Chopin 
or in Beethoven’s “Sonata Appassionata”—¢hird per- 
formance of this work within less than a fortnight by 
three different “Reciters” at the same place—and still 
they come ! 

An agreeable change from pianoforte music pure and 
simple was afforded by Herren Max Heinrich and 
Emanuel Moor’s matinee at Steinway Hall, the pro- 
gramme having included a contribution of ten songs by 
the first-named, whilst the Hungarian pianist gave, zz¢er 
alia, an excellent rendering of Bach-Liszt’s grand Prelude 
and Fugue in G minor, and of Liszt’s distortion of 
Schubert’s “ Du bist die Ruh,” but was less satisfactory 
in Beethoven and Chopin. Strange that so gifted a 
musician can thus misconceive other composer’s ideas, 
for Herr Moor’s own Lieder sung with fine expression by 
his partner (who has an extensive bass voice), are instinct 
with poetic charm, and amongst his (less remarkable) 
pianoforte pieces, a Nocturne in D is a most graceful 
morceau 4 la Rubinstein. Herr Heinrich gave also A. 
Jensen’s “ Murmelndes Liiftchen” most exquisitely, but 
his rendering of Schubert was not up to his usual mark, 
partly, no doubt, on account of his own accompaniment 
without book. In this few gan emulate Herr G. Henschel. 
It is a mistake in any case, both from a vocal and 
dramatic point of view, and it is to be hoped that it will not 
become a fashion, like solo-playing and conducting by 
heart. Two more concerts are announced for the 16th of 
January and 13th of February next. 

A Pianofore Recital, given at the same place by the 
Misses Marian Bateman and Esther Mowbray deserves 
notice, the scheme being’ (with the exception of a few 
vocal contributions by Miss Farmer) exclusively com- 
posed of pianoforte duets by Mozart, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Volkmann, Gade, Dvorak, and Brahms—a mine 
of wealth which should repay exploring for concert 
purposes. ; 

The well-known violinist, Waldemar Meyer, pupil of 
Joachim, played at his two orchestral concerts at St. 
James’s Hall no less than four important Concertos by 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Brahms, and A, C. Mackenzie, 
besides the “ Adagio” from Spohr’s Ninth Concerto, and a 
suite de pidcces, Op. 34, by Franz Ries. The palm of merit 
belongs to his execution of Brahms’ Concerto, which suits 
the full tone, breadth of phrasing, and robust style, of this 
accomplished artist to perfection ; indeed, a more. com- 
plete unfolding of the most subtle beauties of this 
masterly work we cannot call to mind, nor does it seem 
possible to conceive. The reception of the artistic 
performances was of the warmest description. The 
importance of these concerts was greatly enhanced by 
an orchestral selection of rare merit, including Sym- 
phonies by Mozart and H. Gitz, Beethoven’s wonderfully 
original and humorous Mamensfecer Overture, Hamish 
McCunn’s stirring ballad, “ The Dowie Dens o’ Yarrow,” 
and a new Overture, “ Queen of the Seas,” Op. 33, by Dr. 
C. Villiers Stanford, inspired by the tercentenary of the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada. The overture, which 
starts with an imposing subject, is marked by great 
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brilliancy and verve in its earlier portion, but the interest 
somewhat pales towards the end. A second hearing may 
perhaps modify a first impression in this respect. Dr. 
Stanford conducted the whole of the music with the 
exception of Dr. A. C. Mackenzie’s Concerto, which was 
performed under the composer’s dd¢on. 

The “ Heckmann Quartet,” after gathering fresh laurels 
on the Continent, has once more given us specimens of 
that perfection of ensemble playing, both in gradation of 
tone and unity of expression, for which it stands unrivalled 
among string quartets to be heard in this country. As 
during the four cycluses previously given, Herr R. Heck- 
mann was Ist violin, Herr Forberg 2nd, Herr Bellman 
violoncello, Herr Oushoorn replacing the seceded “ viola,” 
Herr Allekotte. The programmes of the two concerts 
given at Princes’ Hall were composed exclusively of well- 
known masterpieces; but with such a rendering they 
acquired to a large extent the charm of absolute novelty. 
Beethoven’s Quartet in C, with the fugue, Op. 59, the 
colossal A minor, Op. 132, and violoncello sonata in D, Op. 
102, Mendelssohn’s Quartet in E flat, Op. 12, Schumann’s 
in A major, Op. 41 (a special feature of the “ Heckmann 
Quartet”), and Brahms’ Pianoforte Quintet in F minor, 
Op. 34, were the most important concerted works per- 
formed, with Frau Alma Haas as an admirable exponent 
of the respective pianoforte parts, who also gave a most 
finished interpretation of J. S. Bach’s Prelude and Fugue 
in A minor for organ, transcribed for pianoforte solo, and 
of some pieces by Schumann and Brahms on a magnifi- 
cent “Steinway.” In proof ofthe lack of extended interest 
taken by our “amateurs” in high-class instrumental 
music, the deplorably thin attendance at the “ Heck- 
mann” performances, which draw enthusiastic crowds 
abroad, may be pointed at as a striking and [melancholy 
instance. 

“ Novello’s Oratorio Concerts ” opened another season 
at St. James’s Hall. A better choice for the first concert 
than of the latest successful addition to the list of native 
oratorios—Dr. C. Hubert Parry’s /udith, to which reference 
is also made in our remarks upon the Crystal Palace 
Saturday concerts—could not well have been desired. 
The solo singers were Miss Anna Williams, soprano, who 
did her best with a part written too high for her voice, 
whilst Mme. Patey and Mr. Edward Lloyd invested the 
interpretation of the alto and tenor soli with rare charm. 
Mr. Plunket Greene was a satisfactory basso. The diffi- 
culties of the oratorio taken into account, Dr. A. C. 
Mackenzie, the excellent conductor of these concerts, 
had reason to be satisfied with his forces, and the 
reception of the work by a large audience was of 
the warmest description. Other works of interest are 
announced. 








Musical Potes. 
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ACCORDING to the Sdchsische Landeszeitung (Dresden) 
MM. Breitkopf and Hartel have just published the full 
score of J. L. Nicodé’s symphonic ode “Das Meer” 
(“ The Sea”), for male voices (solo and chorus), orchestra 
and organ, composed to a poem by Karl Woermann, in 
which the various phases of seafaring life are strikingly 
illustrated in seven short characteristic movements. After 
an orchestral prelude of imposing dignity, a chorus @ 
capella expresses the awe of mortal man at the con- 
templation of the watery element. The third number, 
tenor solo, descants on the chase of wave after wave “ in 





love and hatred without end.” No. 4 is a delicious 
orchestral scherzo, entitled “ Meeresleuchten.” In a 
charming idyll (No. 5), “Fata morgana,” a solo voice 
sings the beauty of Nature glorified by Love in the form of 
a hymn; whilst in No. 6, “The Rise and Fall of the Tide,” 
the unceasing conflict of peace and passion in the human 
heart is impressively set forth by a double chorus. The 
final movement, “Storm and Calm,” contains in powerful 
strains a further development of the same idea, bringing 
the work to an effective close. The “ode” is said to be 
distinguished$by genuine grandeur of style, poetic ima- 
gination, rich melodic charm, quaint rhythm, bold har- 
monies, and masterly scholarship, and yet so free from 
over-elaboration and complexity as to be sure to attract 
the general public no less than the connoisseur. Its first 
public pertormance is announced at Dresden, and it is 
warmly recommended as one of the most valuable works 
of this class of recent date to choral societies of suf- 
ficiently large calibre to do it justice. 

THE Town Council of Chorley, Lancashire, has again 
unanimously elected—for the second time—a member of 
the musical profession as Mayor, in the person of Alder- 
man A. G. Leigh, Professor of Music, and organist of St. 
George’s Church in that town. 

THE long-expected, much-discussed event, the perform- 
ance at the Paris Opéra of Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette 
(which was first produced at the Théatre-Lyrique in 1867, 
and afterwards found a home at the Opéra-Comique), 
came off as announced on the 28th of November, and, as 
was also announced, with Mme. Adelina Patti in the part 
of Juliette. There is but one opinion as to the nature of 
the performance: friends and enemies of the directors 
agree in saying that it was the best given at the house for 
along time. Mme. Patti’s art of singing was as exquisite 
as ever, the freshness of her voice surprising, and her 
acting superior to what it used to be. The Parisians, 
who think themselves the best judges in matters of art, as 
in other things, are informing the world that Mme. Patti 
was looking forward to her appearance before them with 
the greatest trepidation ; and that her success has filled 
her with a delight absolutely boundless and inexpres- 
sible. Maybe the world smiles. But Patti, though the 
brightest star, was not the only light. Also the other 
principal interpreters shone to the satisfaction of the 
audience—Jean de Reszke (Roméo) especially, and next 
to him Edouard de Reszke (Frére Laurent) and Delmas 
(Capulet). Gounod conducted, but this arrangement was 
not to the advantage of the performance. He was labour- 
ing under great excitement, which manifested itself by 
extravagant movements, loud singing, and noisy time- 
beating. In short, had the singers and players known their 
tasks less well, his generalship might have led to disaster. 
While the old music pleased, the newly-written long 
ballet and the few short additions and alterations were con- 
demned, being out of keeping with the rest, and by no 
means felicitously conceived. Although Mme. Patti was 
only to sing at three performances, she returned, after a 
London engagement, for five more performances (Decem- 
ber 17, 21, 26, 29, and 31). 

At the Opéra-Comique was brought out, on the 14th of 
December, a new old work, the three-act comic opera 
L’Escadron volant de la Reine, the words of which are 
by A d’Ennery and J. Brésil, and the music by Henri 
Litolff. This opera dates back as far as 1863, and yet it 
is only now that it has seen the stage-lights. “The 
Litolff who wrote this score,” says A. H. in L’Art Musical, 
“is not the disciple of Berlioz, the author with the vaga- 
bond and grandiose imagination, who signed Rodespierre 
and Les Girondins; it is the Litolff of La Boite de Pan- 
dore, of La Fiancée du roi de Garde, the clever and truly- 
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gifted musician who in his idleness abandons himself to 
a genre in which he does not believe. It has been said 
of him that he was dramatic only in his orchestral com- 
positions. There is truth in this criticism, which is an 
expression of praise on other occasions than this. Auda- 
city is wanting to the score of L’Escadron volant 
de la Reine, which is as judicious as it is pretty, as 
ingenious as it is grateful, but is too little poetic and 
impassioned.” 

INICOLO JSOUARD’S Joconde, first performed in 1814, 
was last month revived at the Théatre-Lyrique National. 
Sire Olaf, a piece in four tableaux by André Alexandre, 
with music by Lucien Lambert, did not find favour with 
the audience and the critics. The brothers Hillemacher 
have postponed the study of their Sazut-Mégrim on 
account of the deficiencies of chorus and orchestra. 

Le Mariage avanti la lettre, an operetta by the 
dance-composer Métra, failed to give satisfaction at the 
Bouffes-Parisiens. The critics pronounce those damning 
expressions “trivial,” “ commonplace,” and “destitute of 
originality.” 

CHARLES LECOCQ is finishing Ze Chevrier, a short two- 
act opera, for the Opéra-Comique ; Edouard Audran is 
busy with Folze (after a novel of Scott’s), a three-act 
opera, for the same house ; Massenet has begun Le Mage 
for the Opéra ; Alfred Bruneau is going to take in hand a 
libretto which Louis Gallet has extracted from Zola’s Le 
Réve; and M. Benedictus has been provided by Mme. 
Judith Gautier with an operatic libretto, entitled Za 
Sonate du clair de lune (Moonshine Sonata), of which of 
course Beethoven is the hero. 

THE premiere of Emile Mathieu’s Richi/de at the 
Brussels La Monnaie was fixed for the 19th of December. 
The directors of this theatre have asked to be released 
from their contract with the municipality, and the latter 
has consented. Several well-known managers have already 
applied for the vacancy, but the present directors will no 
doubt remain at their post if the municipality increases 
the subvention. 

THE most notable musical achievement of the capital 
of the German Empire during the last month—an achieve- 
ment that puts into the shade even the first entire per- 
formance of the Ring des Nibelung at the Court Opera- 
house—is the “Huldigungsgruss an den Kaiser ” (literally : 
Homage-greeting to the Emperor) by 300—say three 
hundred—trumpets, cornets, horns, trombones, tubas, and 
kettle-drums, which came off at the Court Opera-house 
on tke 16th of December. The programme was as follows : 
“ Kaisergruss” (Greeting of the Emperor), for trumpets 
and kettle-drums ; Prologue, written by Professor Marker, 
spoken by the musician Kénigsberg ; the Chorale “ Ein 
feste Burg ;” Chorus from /phigenie in Aulis, by Gluck ; 
March by Frederick the Great ; and German Emperor’s 
Hymn, by Kosleck. In the “ Kaisergruss” only old military 
trumpets were used. 

AMONG the many Berlin concerts, the following ones 
are a few of the most interesting :—The fifth Philharmonic 
concert, under Hans von Biilow’s direction, with a note- 
worthy new Sinfonia tragica, by Draeseke ; Meyerbeer’s 
Schiller March (!),and Halévy’s Overture to La /uzve (1) ; 
Max Pauer’s much-applauded concert at the Singa- 
kademie ; and Reinhold Becker’s‘ concert, at which he 
was assisted by the Dresden Liedertafel, the Philharmonic 
orchestra, and some vocal soloists, in bringing to a hear- 
ing several compositions of his. 

AT the Darmstadt Theatre Balfe’s Bohemian Girl was 
revived on November 25 ; but although some pieces still 
pleased, the opera was found to have become anti- 
quated. 

THE third Philharmonic concert at Dresden was con- 





ducted by Gernsheim, who produced on this occasion his 
Cc minor symphony. 

A MEMORIAL tablet has been placed on No. 8 of the 
Weimar Marienstrasse, the house in which Hummel lived 
and died. 

NEW operas and operettas: Der Wassertriger oder 
die Lieder des Mirza Schaffy, the words by E. Pohl, the 
music by L. Roth (Dresden Residenztheater) ; /Vedly, by 
Carl Bouman (Dordrecht) ; Katherine and Lambert, by 
Van der Linden (Amsterdam) ; and Dze Bonifaciusnacht, 
by Friedrich von Thul (Prague). 

SCHUMANN’S writings are now coming out in Reclam’s 
cheap Universal-Bibliothek. Dr. H. Simon is the editor. 

IN the celebration of the twenty-fifth year of the King 
of Denmark’s reign music had a large share, one of the 
musical items being the first production of the by no 
means new opera Aladdin, by C. F. Horneman, at 
Copenhagen on the 19th of November. The work was 
most warmly received. 

AN agreement has been come to between the directors 
of the Imperial Theatre at St. Petersburg, and Angelo 
Neumann, the manager of the Prague Theatre, in con- 
sequence of which the latter will give in the Russian 
capital four performances of Wagner’s tetralogy. 

RUBINSTEIN has finished an opera, Gorinska, for which 
Averkieff has finished the libretto. 

THE Italians are already beginning to make prepara- 
tions for the celebration of the semi-centenary of the first 
performance of Verdi’s first opera, Oberto di San Boni- 
facto, which took place at Milan on November 17, 1839. 
On the 17th of November of 1889 performances of the 
master’s operas are to be given in all Italian towns, and 
Rome is to give at that time a whole cycle of them. 

JAcoB DONT, the excellent Viennese violin teacher, 
died on the 18th of November. His studies are invalu- 
able for technical purposes. Of his many pupils, none is 
better known and more highly esteemed than Leopold 
Auer. 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel, a cantata which Mr. 
Hamish MacCunn composed for the Glasgow «Choral 
Union, was performed on December 18th at one of the 
society’s concerts, and inspired the audience with an 
enthusiasm rarely, if ever, seen there. This effect is no 
doubt to a great extent attributable to. the Scotch qualities 
of the work. But, as the critic of the Glasgow Herald 
says, “ Dvorak and Wagner have shared with * Caledonia’ 
the nurture of this youngest of our tone-poets. And 
herein lies the safeguard for the future against that 
danger of a lapse into a mannerism which neither Dvorak 
himself, nor still less Grieg, have escaped.” Among the 
other items on the programme were Mr. MacCunn’s 
orchestral ballad 7he Dowie Dens of Yarrow, Mackenzie’s 
air “ Where the Sun” (from the Story of Sayid), and 
Hecht’s chorus “ The Charge of the Light Brigade.” 

AMSTERDAM has now got a promising, well-edited paper 
devoted to Wagnerism : Maandblad vor Muzick, Jeven 
Organ der Wagner-Vereenigung te Amsterdam, onder 
solaaie van Mr. H. Viotta (Amsterdam : De Erven H. 
van Munster and Zoon). 

THE latest publication on Chopin is Fr. Niecks’s 
Frederick Chopin as a Man and Musician, two volumes 
(Novello, Ewer, and Co). The book contains an etched 
portrait of Chopin, by H. R. Robertson, after a pencil 
drawing (in the author’s possession) by T. Kwiatkowski, 
a fac-simile of a composition of Chopin’s, many hitherto 
unpublished letters, and above all, much new: information 
obtained by Mr. Niecks from the pianist-composer’s 
friends and pupils—Liszt, Hiller, Franchomme, Valentin 
Alkan, Heller, Edouard Wolff, Sir Charles Hallé, Madame 


| Dubois, Gutmann, Madame Rubio, &c, &c. 
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The Daily Telegraph of December 12, 1888, has the following 
review, which we give 2” extenso :— 


NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 

Messrs. AUGENER & Co.—The admirable publications of this firm continue 
to present themselves not singly, but in battalions, and, in the mass, are 
striking evidence of sustained and vigorous activity. We notice, in the 
first place, certain works for the organ, including the third volume of J. S. 
Bach’s compositions, edited by Mr. Best. This contains six of the great 
Preludes and Fugues, with careful but not too profuse fingering, in which 
the accomplished editor gives many a valuable executive hint. ‘lhe volume 
is splendidly printed. Mr. Best’s organ serial, ‘‘ Cecilia,” has now reached 
its thirty-ninth number, which, like its immediate predecessor, shows no 
falling away from the standard of interest and value. A concert fantasia on 
English airs (No. 39) at once arrests attention by its novelty, and makes a 
capital piece for a popular audience, ‘The author is Mr. Best himself. We 
have further to notice an arrangement by the.Liverpool organist of Handel’s 
Seventh Concerto—the version which he used at the Handel Festival in 
June last. Two more books of organ pieces by the Italian composer 
F. Capocci contain many charming things, of a somewhat lighter character 
than those with which English organists are best acquainted. But they are 
never frivolous, or calculated to offend the essential stateliness and gravity 
of the instrument. As a pleasant change from the usual run of organ music, 
we can heartily commend these “ taking”’ compositions, which, moreover, 
are not difficult to play. A legion of pianoforte works next comes before us, 
headed by a regiment of orchestral symphonies, arranged for two hands, by 

ax Pauer. These include six of Haydn’s “‘Saloman” set, six of 
Mozart’s—among them the ‘‘G minor” and the “ Jupiter ’—and all Beet- 
hoven’s, save the ‘‘Choral.” Here, then, is the highest literature of the 
orchestra put into such a convenient shape that its more essential features, 
such as form and thematic material, can = studied at the household instru- 
ment. Mr. Max Pauer, the arranger, has done his work capitally. Too 
often, in such cases, we have a condensation of the score which wholly 
ignores the character of the instrument, and is unplayable. Mr. Pauer 
never forgets the piano, and somehow contrives, while remembering it, to 
give us all the indispensable features of the original. As a preparation for 
hearing to best advantage an orchestral performance of the symphonies, 
these transcriptions are valuable. A nicely-got-up folio edition of Mozart's 
pianoforte Sonatas, edited and fingered by Mr. E. Pauer, is a volume to be 
welcomed by amateurs who do not possess works which, despite the fact 
that so few pianists think it worth while to play them in public, every 
musician should know by heart. Turning to pianoforte music of a 
different class, we find a number of works by Del Valle de Paz, a composer 
who writes light pieces with a good deal of taste and elegance. The com- 
positions before us are as far as possible removed from the commonplace 
type of drawing-room music. They resemble the smaller pieces of 
Schumann in thoughtfulness and refinement, and they are all so far equal in 
merit that it would be quite safe to buy the first half-dozen that come to 
hand. We may, however, mention the ‘“‘ Miniatures,” ‘* Idylles,” ‘‘ Fleurs 
et Chansons,” and ‘ Valses Mignonnes” as an excellent sample. J. L. 
Nicodé is now so well known as an acceptable pianoforte composer that it 
suffices to mention his “‘ Elfin Dance,” *‘ Staccato Study,” ‘* Alla Taren- 
tella,” and ‘* Scherzo,” as works having a claim to the notice of amateurs. 
By the way, all these are admirable for teaching purposes, especially as they 
are “fingered.” Cornelius Gurlitt is another favourite in the modern 
drawing-room, and before us, bearing his name, are a set of ‘ Papillons” 
and four ‘*‘ Valses Caprices” in two books. ‘I'hese well illustrate the com- 
poser’s faculty for securing the maximum of effect by the smallest possible 
expenditure of means, and also his consummate knowledge of real pianoforte 
passages. In adding to our stores of light home music the name of Gurlitt 
may be trusted. F, Kirchner—not to be confounded with Theodor, of that 
ilk—is, perhaps, hardly so well known as the composers just referred to, 
but familiar acquaintance can only be a question of time. His pieces are 
not equal in merit, but, as works for the home use of amateurs, they have 
good qualities, with little variation. Of the examples before us, we specially 
approve a ‘ Spinnlied,” ‘‘ Nixenlied,” and ‘‘ Campanella.” ‘These show a 
pretty fancy, and are bound to please. Another important issue is the 
‘(Euvres Choisis pour Piano” of Georges Pfeiffer, of which many numbers 
are now available. ‘These cannot be cailed difficult, but they are in a high 
degree pleasing, and go well with the compositions of Nicodé, Gurlitt, and 
Kirchner. ‘The amateur whose portfolio contains the works of the four 
composers just named is well off for drawing-room music of a refined order. 
Messrs. Augener’s pianoforte duets can only be mentioned in the briefest 
manner. Among them are an arrangement, by Max Pauer, of Spohr's 
Symphony, *‘ Die Weihe der Téne ;” a set of highly attractive pieces by 
Fritz Kirchner, which we specially recommend ; some charming “ Bunte 
Blatter” by Gurlitt ; and a set of six ‘ Characteristic Pieces” by H. Heale, 
a composer whose better acquaintance we desire, because he writes with 
taste, and has a vein of very pleasing tune, The pieces are easy; but, 
while children can play them, adults can enjoy them. We have a sincere 
word of recommendation for Mr. Heale and his duets. An edition of 
Robert Schumann’s “ Oriental Pieces,” and a collection entitled “‘ Morceaux 
Favoris,” should not be overlooked by persons in search of good com- 
positions for four hands. Messrs. Augener provide plenty of music for the 
ever-increasing multitude of amateur violinists. There are three books of 
“Special Studies” by Hermann, some of which are ‘‘studies for the 
prevention of bad habits,” and particularly useful. From the same author 
we have “ Beethoveniana”—a number of extracts from the pianoforte 
sonatas, arranged for violin and piano. - Courvoisier’s “‘ Violin School,” in 
two books, is an important publication, the excellent plan and carefui 
directions of which make almost a ‘royal road” to proficiency upoa the 
instrument. Two suites by Handel, arranged by G. Jensen, some charming 
short pieces by Gurlitt, published under the title ‘‘ Snow flakes,” and a few 
additional numbers of *‘ Select Works for the Violin,” make up a valuable 
contribution to the popular repertory. These are all as easy as they are 
pleasing and useful. Finally we may mention two books of ‘Scottish 
Songs” arranged by Laubach for piano and violoncello. From a mass of 





vocal music published by this firm space allows us to make only a few 
selections. Lovers of our native minstrelsy should take note of “‘ Standard 
English Songs,” edited by W. A. Barrett, who unfortunately has thought 
proper to rewrite the words in certain cases. This much diminishes the 
value of the collection. We want the songs as they are, not as Mr. Barrett 
thinks they ought to be. The attention of class teachers is due to H. Heale’s 
“*Class-singing School,” which abounds in graduated exercises and pieces 
for practice. From the same author we have ‘“ Twelve Two-part Songs,” 
Herbert F. Sharpe also contributing a similar set. Molique’s ‘‘ Sacred 
Songs,” for one, two, and three voices, will be welcome in many a singing 
home. They are expressive and musicianly to a rare extent. Reinecke’s 
‘Children’s Songs” are sufficiently recommended by the composer's repute 
as a writer of juvenile pieces.— Zhe Daily Telegraph, December 12, 1888. 





PIANOFORTE SOLOS, 


W. A. MOZART’S 


COMPLETE (22) 


Pianoforte Sonatas. 


FOLIO EDITION, finely engraved and printed on best stout 
paper, with wide margins. Portrait. Newly Revised, Fingered, 
and Edited by 


Proressor E. PAUER. 


Augener’s Edition. Net. 


0. a d, 
9732. Edition de Luxe. Artistic binding, in gold 
and colours. In best morocco aa <as 
In cloth, gilt sides and edges ese 
In Paper cover, Cloth back. On ordinary paper 


440 
212 6 
Ioo 


9731. 


“A nicely-got-up folio edition of Mozart’s pianoforte Sonatas, edited and 
fingered by Mr. E. Pauer, is a volume to be welcomed by amateurs who do 
not possess works which, despite the fact that so few pianists think it worth 
while to play them in public, every musician should know by heart.”—Daily 
Telegraph, Dec. 12, 1888. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Foubert’s Place. 





E DEL VALLE DE PAZ. (Euvres pour Piano. 


Edition 
Augener 


net. 


¥ 
fe 


No. 
8117 Arabeskes. 4 Piéces pour Piano. Op. &. ... oe 
8118 Esquisses. 8 Piéces pour Piano. Op. 11. “a ‘a 
6114@ Fleurs et Chansons. Petites piéces po¢tiques. Cah. I. Op. 
6113. Nouvelles Valses Mignonnes, Op. 30 “se eee ove ove 
6115 Improvisations, Op. 32 — ove ove eee ooo eee 
61140 Fleurs et Chansons. Petites piéces poétiques. Cah. II. Op. 39 
6112 Canzonette amorose all’ Italiana. Op. 44 ... ove on 
6116 Serenatelle alla popolare. Op. 66... ove 
6117 Albumblatter. Op. 68 ... os eco “ 
6118 Idylles. 4 Piéces caractéristiques. Op. 69... 


23 «0 
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MorcEAux DE SALON. 6 CAHIERS :— 


8119@ Op. 27. Mazurka, Nocturne, Valse, Barcarolle, Romance, 
Humoreske ... . ron “ ~- “ és en 
81195 Op. 28. Serenade, Gavotte, Canzonetta, Scherzo, Etude, 
Impromptu ... ove ove eee eee eve a eco 
8119¢ Op. 29. Prelude, Menuet, Marche, Air de Ballet, Rigaudon, 
Tarantelle oe oa ee oe iy vag owe 
8119¢ Op. 35. Mélodie, Novelletta, Berceuse, Aquarelle, Landler, 
Bourrée ose eee eve por de eee oe oe 
8t1g¢ Op. 36. Alla Turca, Page d’Album, Lied, Intermezzo, Réverie, 
Polonaise... nen “ oon aa we oe “ 
8119f Op. 37. Siciliana, Bluette, Madrigal, Sarabande, Duettino, 
Rondotetto ... oe ~ oe one oe i a 24 
“ Turning to pianoforte music of a different class, we find a number of 
works by Del Valle de Paz, a composer who writes light pieces with a good 
deal of taste and elegance. The compositions before us are, as far as pos- 
sible, removed from the commonplace type of drawing-room music. ‘hey 
resemble the smaller pieces of Schumann in thoughtfulness and refinement, 
and they are all so far equal in merit that it would be quite safe to buy the 
first half-dozen that come to hand. We may, however, mention the ‘ Minia- 
tures,’ ‘ Idylles,’ ‘ Fleurs et Chansons,’ and ‘ Valses Mignonnes’ as an excel- 
lent sample,”—Daitly Telegraph, Dec. 12, 1888, 
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ORGAN MUSIC. 
AUGENER’S EDITION Nos. o8o1—3. 


BACH’S ORGAN WORKS. EDITED By 
W. T. BEST. 


Vol. I. 6 Preludesand Fugues... oe eee «=. MOE 


(No. x in c, 2 in G minor, 3 in D, 4 in E minor, 5 inF 
minor, 6 in G.) 


Vol. II, 6 Preludesand Fugues .. ..  «. net 
(No. 7 in c,8 in A minor, 9 in D minor, ro in G, 1 in 
C minor, 12 in E flat * St. ? 


Vol. III. 6 Preludesand Fugues .. .. «. net 
(No. 13 in c, 14 in ¢ minor, 15 in A, 16 in B minor, 17 in 

Cc minor, 18inE minor.) 
AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Poubert's Place. 


(CECILIA A Collection of Organ Pieces in 


diverse styles. Edited by W. T. BEST :— 

XXV. Elégie, by Lefébure-Wély; Fantasiaand —_ net. 
Fugue, c minor, by Joh. Schneider oro 
Boox XXXVI. Capriccio alla Sonata, by Fumagalli ; 

and Variations on an Original Theme, a flat major, by 


A. Hesse... 

Boox XXXVII. “Fugue (Art of Fugue), by Bach; i Varia- 
tions on an Original Theme, A major, by Hesse ; 
Christmas Pastorale, by W. T. Best 

Book XXXVIII. Fugue, c major, by Gf L. Krebs ; ; 
Andante religioso, by Francesco Sarigalli ; ; Prelude and 
Fugue, c minor, by Samuel Wesley 

Book XXXIX. Concert Fantasia on Old English Airs, 
by W. T. Best ; Fugue in G major, by Samuel Wesley.. 

Book XL. Marcia di Processione, by Enrico Bossi; An- 
dante in F — by Samuel band, : eeengs oe 
arr. by W. T. Best... be ve “ @ 2 


London: AUGENER & CO., Menkes Street pen Foubert’s Place. 
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AS PERFORMED BY MR, BEST AT THE HANDEL FESTIVAL, 
CRYSTAL PALACE, 1888. 


EVENTH ORGAN CONCERTO, with OR- 


CHESTRAL ACCOMPANIMENT, by G. F. Hanpet. Edited, 
Arranged, and Supplemented with a Cadenza, ” ™ T. Best. 
mplete. Oblong 4to (6763) one ove ove 
Organ Score. Oblong 4to (67632) > .., 2 -S 
Orchestral Parts. 4to (67634) 0 ase «. net 2 0 


_ London: AUGENER & CO., | Newgate Street and Foubert's Place. 


ILIPPO CAPOCCI. Select Compositions from 


the ‘‘ Pezzi Originali per Organo” :— 
1. OffertorioinG major 4. ase 
2. Solo di Flauto in B flat major ... 
3. Meditazione in & minor... —... 
4. LarghettoinG major ... 
. Finale in F major ... ove 
Scherzo in p major “o 
Offertorio in B flat major HN 
Gran Coro Trionfale in £ flat major 
Preghiera in a flat major 
Marcia in F major a 
. Finale in G major... 
. Offertorio in c major 
. Invocazione in E major ... 
. Capriccio in B flat major 
. Cantabile in c ere 
. Finale in G major.. ; 
. Melodia in B flat major oe 
. Minuetto in B flat major 


“* Messrs. AUGENER & Co.—The admirable iibiden of this firm con- 
tinue to present themselves, not singly, but in battalions, and, in the mass, 
are striking evidence of sustained and vigorous activity. We notice, in the 
first place, certain works for the organ, including the third volume of J. S. 
Bach's compositions, edited by Mr. Best. This contains six of the great 
Preludes and Fugues, with careful but not too profuse fingering, in which 
the accomplished editor gives many a valuable executive hint. ‘lhe volume 
is splendidly printed. Mr. Best’s organ serial, ‘‘ Cecilia,” has now reached 
its thirty-ninth number, which, like its immediate predecessor, shows no 
falling away from the standard of interest and value. A concert fantasia on 
English airs (No. 39) at once arrests attention by its novelty, and makes a 
capital piece for a popular audience. The author is Mr, Best himself. We 
have further to notice an arrangement by the Liverpool organist of Handel's 
Seventh Concerto—the version which he used at the Handel Festival in 
June last. Two more books of organ pieces, by the Italian composer F. 
Capocci, contain many charming things of a somewhat lighter character 
than those with which English organists are best acquaimted. But they are 
never frivolous, or calculated to offend the essential stateliness and gravity 
of the instrument. As a pleasant change from the usual run of organ music, 
we can heartily commend these ‘taking’ er a moreover, 
are not difficult to play.”—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 12, 1 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street es Foubert’s Place, 
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PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
, eee GURLITT. 


Schmetterlinge (Papillons), 3 3 teenies Oe ms = 
No. 1 inG oc sis 
2 in E flat... 
3 in p flat... 
Deux Valse-caprices. Op. 162 :— 
0.1. Beatrice, in a - 
2. Rosalind, in 5 flat... 


s. de 


4- 
4—- 
4—- 


4 

*Cornelius Gurlitt is another pouutiel in the modern drawing-room, and 
before us, | bearing his name, are a set of ‘ Papillons,’ and four ‘Valses 
Caprices’ in two books. These well illustrate the composer's faculty for 
securing the maximum of effect by the smallest possible expeaditure of 
means, and also his consummate knowledge of real pianoforte passages. In 
adding to our stores of light home music, the name of Gurlitt may be 
trusted.”—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 12, 1888. 


KIRCHNER. Favourite Pieces. 
. PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


. 181, mame sos 
184. lummerlied (Slumber Song) .. ove 
209. Souvenir des A! 
21o. Die Rosenzeit. Valse brillante ooo 
att. Nixenlied _... see sa 
212. Bihmische National Tanze . 
222. Schneewittchen (Snow-white)  ... 
230. Meditation. Nocturne  w. 
232. Sanssouci. Galop brillant 
233. Spinnlied (Spinning Song) eee 
238. Poémed’Amour _ ... 
239. Suite de Danses dans le style facile (Complete) 
No. 1. Menuet No. 3. Polka 
» 2 Valse » 4 a 





oe, Ba, SOON. one ooo eee 
Sérénade Espagnole a ae. . 

ates Jagdstiick . ove ove atm 
Reiterstiick ... nae coe aoe ose 
SARIN: ace, is, wer tee. ose, ae 

PIANOFORTE DUETS (a 4 mains). 

Valses styriennes (Liindler). imag 3 Books, each net 
Danses nationales Bohémes. (693' des oe = net 
Vive la Jeunesse. Galtp insee (6939) net 
Reitersttick 

Danses Espagnoles (S Spanish Dances). 
Danses Hongroises (Hungarian Dances). (6937) 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
», 184@ Schlummerlied (Slumber Song) . ae een 


““F, Kirchner—not to be confounded with ‘Theodore, of chat ilk—is, 
perhaps, hardly so well known as the composers just referred to, but familiar 
acquaintance can only be a question of time. His pieces are hot equal in 
merit, but, as works for the home use of amateurs, they have good qualities, 
with little variation. Of the examples before us we specially approve a 
‘Spinnlied,’ ‘ Nixenlied,’ and ‘Campanella.’ These show a pretty fancy, 
and are bound to please.”"—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 12, 1888. 


(GG BORGES PFEIFFER’S CEUVRES CHOISIS 
POUR PIANO s. @. 


Mazurka sentimentale. Op. 96 ous 3 
Valse appassionata. Op. 110 ... oe 4 
Styrienne. Op. 112 
Gigue dans le genre ancien. Op.7 * 

Gigue. Op.77. Arrangée pour Piano & quatre mains ... 
Gigue. Op. 77. Arrangée pour Orchestre, _ 7075). 

Mazurka capricciosa. Op. 114 jas ooo ove 
Cing Morceaux mélodieux. Op. 116 * 

. Absence. Op.116. Nor... 

Retour. Op. 116. No.2 “se a 
Aspiration. Op.116. No.3 ... ooo 

. Agitation, Op.116. No.4 ... as 

Comédie Italienne. Op. 116. No.5 ooo 


‘* Another important issue is the ‘(Euvres Choisis pour Piano,’ of Georges 
Pfeiffer, of which many numbers are now available. These cannot be called 
difficult, but they are in a high degree pleasing, and go well with the com- 
positions of Nicodé, Gurlitt, and Kirchner. ‘he amateur whose portfolio 
contains the works of the four composers just named is well off for drawing- 
room music of a refined order.”—Datly Telegraph, Dec. 12, 1888, 


aca LOUIS NICODE. 


Alla Tarantella 
Staccato Study asp 
Elfin Dance ‘ih - 
Scherzo. Op. 19a.. 
“J. L. Nicodé is now so well eaten 2 as an ecoaptabile pianoforte com- 
r that it suffices to mention his ‘ Elfin Dance,’ ‘Staccato Study,’ ‘ Alla 
‘arantella,’ and ‘Scherzo’ as works having a claim to the notice of amateurs. 
By the way, all these are admirable for teaching pom, especially as ony 
are ‘fingered.’”"—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 12, 18 
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SECOND-HAND VOLUMES. 
Some of them only slightly damaged. 


Sold by AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate St., London, E.C. 


Sold for cash only. 


753+ 
754 


755-7- FRAENZL, F. 


758. 
759 


762, 


761. 
762. 


763, 
764. 
765. 
766. 


767-8. KREUTZER, M. 
769-73: KREUTZER, R. Concertos 8, 9, 11, 12, and 18 


774 
775+ 
776. 
777- 
778. 
779- 


780. 
781. 
782. 
783. 
784. 
785. 
786. 


787. 


788. 
789. 


790. 


815-8. RODE, P. 


819. 
820. 
821. 
822. 
823. 
824. 
825. 


No discount. 


VIOLIN WITH ORCHESTRA (in Parts), 
(Many of these Works are quite out of Print). 
BECKERS. Op. 8. Rondeau brillant ... ove 

BLYMA. Op. 12. Potpourri... “ on 
I., VIII, 1X. Concerto. 
GERKE, AUG. Pot- Pourri 4 la Mode de Pologne 
GIORGIS, D.  Pot-Pourri a d’airs favoris de 
toutes les nations ave ove 
HABENECK, F. Air basque varié avec Introduction 
(with String quartet) .. 
HENNING, C. W. Variations sur un théme favori 
KALLIWODA, Op. 18. Variations brillantes sur “ La 
Donna del lago” de Rossini... we an: ae ae 
— Cp. 45. Seconde Polonaise ... ove oe 
— Op. 73. Variations brill. sur un theme original ove 
— Op. 84. Second grand Rondeau 
— Op. 118. Introduction et Var. brill. sur un chime 
original ... _ on oe os we on 
First and Second Concerto ... each 
each 


The Prices marked are net, 


each 


Concertos in Paris Edition :— 
— Lettre B, ine 
D, in £ minor 
E, inc 
» ¥F,inG 
», G, in p minor ash a wn +e 
— Montanyas Regaladas. Air des ane du Cani- 
gon, varié ° eee * 
— Romance de Pepin * ‘ Joseph,” \ variée : 
LAFONT, C. P. Souvenirdu _— Airs suisses variés 
— Second Concerto ... . 
— Fourth Concerto ... 
— Sixth Concerto 
LEIR, FERD. Pot-Pourri polonais. ia 
LIPINSKI. Op. 17. Rondo alla Polacca. Sur un a motif 
d’un chanson polonais ... 
— Op. 22. Variations de Beavews sur une Romenes 
Militaire ... a 
MATTHAEI, AUG. Fantasia ond Vasiasionl we 
MAURER. Op. 16. Variations sur la Romance “ le 
Sentinelle” we os ae oa ve ee 
— Op.30. Variations pour deux Violons i 
God save the King (varié) ... sé 
Variations brillantes sur un théme russe ... 
— Concertos Nos, 1, 2,7, 8,9 . each 
MAYSEDER, JOS. Op. 22. First Cuan 
Second Concerto 
‘Third Concerto ove 
Rondo (with String Quartet) 
Variations brillantes ... 
Variations brillantes ... 
Grosses Concerstiick (with String Quartet) 
Coronation-Rondo » ... pe “ 

Pp. 53. Second Concertino vie ‘a 
PECHATSCHECK, FRANC. First Concertino 
PIXIS, J. P. Op. 46. Variations sur un duo favori 
POLLEDRO, J. B. Op. 3. Variations sur l’air, ‘ Nel 

cor pill non mi sento””.., ‘ 
Op. 5. Variationsinc ... 
Op. 6. Concerto inG 
Op. 7. Concerto in £ minor 
Op. 8. Variations in p minor ... 
Op. 10. Concerto in p minor ... 
Concertos Nos. 1, 3, 5, 10 
— FirstSolo .. on «e 
—— Théme varié sur un mouvement és Marche. One 
— Third Théme varié eve eee ove 
ROLLA, ANTOINE, FILS. Op. 7 First Concerto... 
—— Op. 8. Variations brillantes 
— Op.15a@. Terzo Rondo alla Polacca .. 
— Tema variato a ee 
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IQUARIAN MUSIC. 





Lot 826. ROMBERG, ANDR. Capriccio, 
827-9. —— Concertos. 
830. —— Op. 47. 

de Mozart one 
831. —— Op. 66. ‘Vuslations sur un air ecossais ee 
832. SPOHR, L. Op. 22. Second Pot-Pourri (with String 


Op. 35 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, each e 
Pot-Pourri sur thémes de “Don “Juan” 


833. Scéne 


chantante “se eco 
; PIANO SOLO. 
BEETHOVEN. 38 Sonatas, with Portrait and Bio- 
graphy. Edited by E. Pauer. 8vo pe . ows 
CHOPIN. Valses coe ove ~« eve 
FIELD. 10 Popular Pieces .., “ ‘i one aa 
HAYDN. Klavierwerke. Vol. I. Folio. (Cotta.) Cloth 
LEBERT & STARK. Piano School. Part III. 
— Do. do. Cloth. ove ” 
— PartIV. Cloth ... ove 
— Klavier-Schule (German). Part I. 
— PartI1V. Cloth .., 
MANNS, AUGUST. 


Quartet) ... 
WILLMERS, RUD. ‘Op. 50. Ode a l'amour. 


Cloth ... 
Quowlehes and Christmas 
Berries. Dance-Album. 11 Dances, bound, net, ros. 6d. 
MENDELSSOHN. 2 Popular Pieces, 4to 
— Lieder ohne Worte. Folio, bound, net, ros. 6d. ... 
MOZART. Piano Works. (Cotta). Folio. Vol. II. 
— Vol. III. Piano Duet Works ... ae 
beer ” ” ” eee eve 
SCHUBERT. Piano Works, edited by Liszt. 
Ve. iw ws a ‘id “ pore 


. cloth 
(Cotta). 


»» cloth 


” 
— First Sonata. 
— Valses, &c. 
WEBER. 
Vol. I. 
—- Sonatas, oti iy Relneche ond Rudorff. 
OCAL MUSIC. 
SCHUBERT. PE on 82 _— for nies voice. 
and German ... eco a 
SCHUMANN. Alen of ‘Songs (igh 
German ... on pres 
= ” ” ” ” ” low 
SCHUMANN. Claraand Robert. Lieder und Gesiinge. 
B. & H. 8vo. G. pe - “ 
BOOKS ON MUSIC, etc. 
BEETHOVEN-ALBUM. (Hallberger.) . 
PAUL, OSCAR, Prof. D. Handlexikon der Tonkunst. 
8vo. 2Vols. ... ove 
Pictorial Representation of the SCIENCE OF HAR. 
MONY, &c. By C. Basler and G, French Flowers. 
Folio oun “ eco — 
AuGENER & Co., "86, Newgate Street, ands I, Foubert’ s Place, 


” ” 

Op. 42. (Cotta) ‘a 
Op. 50, 67,92, 127. (Cotta) ... os 
Piano Works, edited by Liszt. (Cotta.) 

cloth 

Folio ... 


English 


» bound 
English and 


London : 


fe yor (No. 3, in A minor), for Violin and Piano- 
forte (Preludio, Allegro, Barcarole, ‘l’ema con Variazioni), by Gustav 
JENSEN, Op. 25. Edition No. 8,680; net, 2s. 6d 
AvuGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place. 





‘STERA GAVOTTE. By Marte Wurm. Piano- 


forte Solo, 4s.; String Orchestra Score—and Parts, Edition No 
7,099, net, 1s. 
AvuGENER & Co., 


NEW PETERS’ 
RAHMS-ALBUM. A Collection of the most 


favourite Songs by J. Branms, for Voice, with Pianoforte Accom- 
paniment. 2,470a, Edition for High Voice, net, 3S. 3d. ; 2,4704, Edition for 
a Low Voice, net, 3s. 3d. Contents:—r1. Ah! sweet, my Love, thou 
charmest me (Wie bist du meine Kénigin). 2. Wilt deign to be near me 
(So willst du des Armen dich gnadig erbarmen %). 3. Rest thee, “7 Lady 
(Ruhe, Siissliebchen). 4. Love is for ever (Von ewiger Liebe). 5. The 
May-Night (Lie Mainacht). 6. The Little Dustman (Sandmannchen). 
‘Lo be had of AUGENER & Co., sole Agents for England, 86, Newgate Street, 
and 1, Foubert’s Place, London; and of all Music Sellers in town or 
country. Catalogues of the Complete Peters’ Edition to be had gratis on 
application. 


86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place. 


EDITION. 








JUST PUBLISHED, Price 1s. 
TE TWO-PART SONGS. By Franz Ast. Also 
Singly for Classes, 2d. each. 
METHVEN Simpson & Co., Dundee & Edinburgh, 
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N OVELTIES. NOUVEAUTES 


(Nova). 
January xt, U889, Le rer Janvier, 1889. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 
Foubert's Place, W. (opposite Conduit Street), London. 


N.B.—Not connected with any other West End address. 





Edition PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 
BARNETT, JOHN FRANCIS. The napa 
Wheel (Am Spinnrade) ait 
8036 BEETHOVEN, L. VAN. Setahnng No. 9 in 
D minor ay “ey 125). = by E. 
Pauer ... scot CUR 
6063a@ BLUMENTHAL, i. Album. Edition autorisée et 
revue par l'auteur. Vol. I. :—Chant national des 
Croates; Une fleur des Alpes, Mélodie ; Mazourka ; 
La Stella del’ Arenella, Chanson napolitaine ; 


Nocturne - pees asepes — a Dream, 
Melody... bis ve et 


CIPOLLONE, ALFONSO. Sur la ume de I'Adria- 
tique. Impromptu-Valse. (Op. 158)... 

8100a COUPERIN, F. Piéces de Clavecin. Revues par 

J. Brahms et F. Chrysander. LivrelI. ... net 

GAUTIER, LEONARD. Summer Dream, Waltz 

8237 MENDELSSOHN, Lieder ohne Worte. (Songs 

without Words), C.F. ee oo §=- et. 

8243 MOSZKOWSKI, M. Valse within. oe ©=- et. 


8319 PAUER, E. 20 Etudes faciles et progressives (20 
Easy and Progressive Studies) C./.  ... net 


PIANOFORTE DUETS (a 4 mains). 
BENEDICT, J. Festival Overture 
KIRCHNER, F, Danses a (Spanish 
Dances) (Op. 260) ... son. amt 


MORCEAUX FAVORIS :— 
No 32. X. Scharwenka, Polish Dance No, 11 


ORGAN. 
BACH, J. S. The great Preludes and Fugues, edited 
by W. T. Best (singly) :— 
No. 7 in C major an oe a 
8 in A minor ene oes ac | et 
9 in D minor ae i ae 
CAPOCCI, FILIPPO. Select Works :~ — 
‘No. 13. Invocazione, E major 
14. Capriccio, B flat — 
15. Cantabile, C major .. 
CECILIA. A Collection of Organ Works in avons 
styles, edited by W. T. Best :— 


Book XL. Marcia di Processione (Enrico Bossi). 
Andante in F major (Samuel Wesley). The 
National Anthem, arranged by W. T. Best. 


net 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
BEAZLEY, J.C. Sonatina in F 


SCHARWENKA, X. Cinq Danses polonaises (Polish 
Dances). (Op. 3). Arranged by G, Hollander. net 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
7600c COURVOISIER, C. Méthode de Violon (Violin 
School) :— 
Part III. Second to —_— Position, Scales, 
Harmonics, &c. ... pas’ 


7209 GURLITT, C. Ouverture on Sinheneiees. (Op. 
105). For Piano and 3 Violins... a 


7212 ————— Commedietta Ouverture. (Op. 137). For 
Piano and 3 Violins ... a6 | 





Novelties.—/ns¢t» tal Music continued. 


7089 SCHARWENKA, X. Two Polish Dances arranged 
for Military Band by D, Godfrey, Jun. ... net 


7099 WURM,M. Estera Gavotte. For ites Orchestra 
(Score and Parts)... os 





VOCAL MUSIC. 


9130 GURLITT, CORNELIUS. The Flood. A Reading 
in Church Recitation and Chorus, with Orgarf 
or Pianoforte Accompaniment. The words se- 
lected by J. Powell Metcalfe, M.A. Complete net 

‘Or in 3 Parts, each complete in itself :— 

91302 Part I.—The Ark... net 

9130 Part II1.—The Raven and the Dove net 

g130¢ Part III.—The Rainbow ... net 

The words separately: per copy, net, 1d. ; or per sen, ‘net, 38. 


HEALE, H. Cradle Song ‘i 
12 Two-Part Songs for Fonele Voie, with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment :— 
The Redbreast ane ose Sie os «| 
Fair Daffodils eas es see oo On 
The First Swallow .. “s .. “het 
4104 LONGHURST, W. H. The Mermaid’ s Song. Two- . 
Part Song "for F emale Voices, with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment sts +s cee, |= 
9156 RHEINBERGER, J. Christ aver Sales? Daughter. 
Sacred Cantata for Treble Voices, the words 
aoe from the Scriptures ” J. Powell Metcalfe, 
M.A oo §=ss OE 
The words mbumitite: os pang net, at 3 or “— 100, net, 35. 


4124 SCHUMANN, R. Gipsy Life. (Op. 29). Arranged 
for Two Female brag with Pianoforte Accom- 
paniment, by H. Heal om * son, et 

SHARPE, HERBERT, 4 Songs of the Year. 12 
Two-Part Songs for Female Voices, (Op. owe” 
January (‘‘ Hark! The Bells!”)... net 
———_ Songs by the Sea__r2_ Trios for ‘fun 
Voices (Op. 25) :— 
Outward Bound ... ass vr ooo = et 
Shell Music as ae sits ow. ~~ et 
The Fishers... ame TT ee ee 
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